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Ro ACADEMY of MUSIC; Tenterden -street, W. 
_, Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY 
Principal—Dr, A. C. Mackenzie, 
MICHAELMAS TERM commences on THURSDAY, September 23. Entrance 
Examination-Day, Tuesday, September 23, at eleven o’clock. 
JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 





RINITY_ COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 2. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ST. tend P.C. 
Warden—The Rey. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 

The next TERM begins on 22nd September, when new Students are received. 
The following is a list of the subjects taught :—Harmony, sea sale ane Form and 
Orchestration, Composition, Musical Acoustics, Pidnoforte, n, Solo Singing, Violin, 
Violoncello, Orchestral Practice, Sight-singing, Flute, Oboe, ab Clarinet, &c., ocal and 


sural Fbysiology, Voice Production (Lectures), Elocution, French, Italian, Operatic 
ass, 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT will take place on October 7th. 
Forms of -entry; ee punaaeee with full particulars as to fees, &c., can be obtained 
from the undersigned, 
By ordér of the Academical Board, 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, Ww. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 





HE VOICE. 
Brn ee ia ee t {ola 8 ecialist) Bx: all matters connected 
ng, such as pass, ualisa 
Regier rs Pleclity, pag ce Articulation, &e. or ae oo oer 
of Ten Studies on Voice Cultivation, the first of the kind ever published. They 
represent an Unique Method of Voice Cult insti 
Sraple on sbocietiet tec nates: ure tuted by the Author. Price, 2s, 6d. 





SCHOOL OF VOJCR CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 





HORAL SCHOLARSHIP » 
Kentish Town, tenable one Ring Hal at Ay a= Fy it. Luke's Church, 


and Instrumental me by Mr. 
57, Oseney Crescent, ww a Apply by Letter to to Churchwardens, 








RURY LAN E.—(The Hational a pneatre. ) 
AUGUSTUS ‘Cox Sole L d Manager. 

EVERY EVENING at 7:30, A MILLION OF F MONEY. Messrs. Charles Warner, 
Harry Ni:holls, Herbert Standing, Charles Glenny, Allen Beaumont, Mark Quinton, Guy 
Stanton, &. Mesdames Jessie Millward, Fanny Brough, Alice Lingard, Lizze Clare- 
mont, Helena Dacre, &. 





YSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERTS. 

The Lp ay gh lh of the beng Annual Series of the world renowned SATURDAY 
CONCERTS is Now ce 8 and will be forwarded, post free, on application to the 
Manager, Crystal Aoi nomen : The Series will commence on utenieg. —"on llth, at 
3:0. Vocalists, M alleria; Violoncello, Herr Julius Klengel. e full Crystal 
Palace Orchestra. Comiuctor: Me. August Manns. Stall tickets \transterable) for the 
twenty Concerts, two guineas each. 





HE LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC. 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LANGHAM-PLACE, 8.W.; 
At 2, HARRINGTON-GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON; and at POTTS’S MUSIC 
ROOMS, NORTH-STREET, BRIGHTON. 
Founded by the late Dr. HENRY WYLDE in 1861. 

The NEXT ORCHESTRAL and VOCAL PRACTICE, FRIDAY, Oct. 3. 

The term commences on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 1 

Entrance Days.—St. George’s Hall, Apne had a. 27, eleven to heed Brighton, 
Monday, Sept. 29, eleven to five; S. Kensington, y, Sept. 30, agra two. 

Piano. Barnett, Henseler, Loman, Mattei, ‘ion Cc. Weber, G . Calkin, Sharpe, 
Trew, Mr. C. Marshall. 

Singing.—MM,. Garcia, Visetti, Raimo, G. Garcia, Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Romili, 
Reakes, me R. Hersee, Miss Amy Martin. 

Violin—Politzer, Ludwig, Erba ; Harp —Oberthir, Wright ; Violoncello—Pezze ; Guitar 
—Mr. A. Stehling. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’ s Hall, four to six guineas at Branches, is for 
the course of instruction in four studies. 

The Academy Scholarships will be competed for in November. Forms. of application 
can be obtained at the office of the Academy after Oct. » Ie 

Prospectuses by post on request. C. TREW, Hon. Sec. 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 





Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 





A Guide for Pianoforte Students, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 

Times.—“ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want, As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis,ef about a quarter of 
the-pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of -t the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon i in these little books for both teachers and st ... The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that. there is any royal.road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in sim Ae os leasant lesiguege. We 
heartiiy commend it to all who desire to understand, sa ly interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘“‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists,” 
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W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 





THE ART QF SINGING, 





New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of mete and PRACTICE for the VOICE 
T. WALLWORTH, 


A Method as used by the aniaie't in the Royal AcatWallecia. of bao ag and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina V: . Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO, (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street W. 
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MADAME FANNY MOODY 


Née MISS FANNY MOODY, 
‘Late Prima Donna Carl Rosa Opera Company: 


MR. CHARLES MANNERS 


(Late Principal Bass Carl Rosa Opera Company), 
, ARE NOW 


BOOKING CONCERT AND ORATORIO ENGAGEMENTS 


FOR NEXT SEASON. 
THESE ARTISTS CAN BE ENGAGED SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER, 
OR CAN PROVIDE A QUARTETTE PARTY. 


For Terms, &c., apply to Mr. CHARLES MANNERS, care of Colonel MANSERGH, 
104, Elgin Crescent, Kensington Park, London, W. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


200000000060 008600 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
atti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d.; also in bottles for abroad. 











*“MUSICAL CELEBRITIES.” 


—_—_— 


WRITE TO 


BLOT -AND FRY, 
55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 


FOR THEIR LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE, WHICH IS 
REALLY ALMOST COMPLETE. 








LIS oF some or THE TOWN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
NEWSAGENTS, &c., or wHom 
«THE MUSICAL WORLD” may sz PURCHASED orn ORDERED. 














W.C Ww. 
Hansard Publishing : Keith Prowse & Co. Langham Hotel. 
i Ferre 12, Catherine-street. SOON s,s casnsscnessaice Fouberts-place, Re- 
Vickers, Ge wre sees Angel-court, Strand. gent-street. 
Smith &Son .,.,...... 186, Strand. MN Be sevessccrssorns 26, Rupert - street, 
OE soak casei nsvecesie Y'. rmeat Shaftesbury-avenue. 
C. 8.W. 
Alien, E. W. ...s+00 Ave Maria-lane. Hime and Son........, 2,Elm Park-terrace, 
Kingsbury pe earee Sane gitar Fulham-road. 
arshall and Co.... eet-street. Freeman .............0. 116, Lillie-r ° 
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MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists. 


SOPRANOS. 


Miss Amy SHERWIN. 
‘Madame SEMBRICH. 
Mrs. Hurcuinson. 
Mdlle Rosina Isrpor. 
Miss Jenny Evpison. 
Miss Beata Francis. 
Miss ANNIE CHAPPEL. 
Madame Mapgeuine Harpy. 
Miss Emity Davigs. 
Miss Detves-Yates. 
Miss Herrine-Mason. 
Miss Fitorence Norman. 
Miss ANNA RussELL. 
and 
Mdlle. Marie pe Lipo. 


(The Russian Prima Donna). 


MEZZ0-SOPRANOS. 


Miss Marcuerite HAtt. 
Madame Brercrer-HENDERSON. 


CONTRALTOS. 
Miss Dora BARNARD. 
Miss Frances HipweE.t. 
Miss Lucie JOHNSTONE. 
Miss Atice Lams. 
Miss Heten MEason. 
Miss Amy Martin. 
Miss ELten MArcHant. 
Miss CHRISTINE NEILSON. 
Madame ScHLUTER. 
Madame OssorNE WILLIAMS. 

and 

Miss L. Detves-YateEs. 


TENORS. 
Mr. Orutanpo HAR.Ley. 
Mr. Hirwen JONEs. 
Mr. Wiuu1am Foxon. 
Mr. Recuas Tanpy. 
Mr. Epwarp BRANSCOMBE. 

and 

Mr. Puiiurrs Tomes. 


(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 


Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


Mr. Daniel Mayer begs to announce that he has been entrusted by Mr. Sims 





BARITONES. 


Mr. ALFRED GRIEVE. 
Mr. Dovetas PowE LL. 
Mr. Macieop Ramsay. 
Mr. CHaries COPELAND. 
Mr. Gorpon HEuLueEr. 
Mr. Frranecon-Daviks. 
Mr. Davip BispHam. 


BASSES. 


Mr. PLuNKET GREENE. 
Mr. Rosert NewMan. 
Mr. Dovetas Lorr. 
and 
Mr. Norman SALMOND. 





VIOLIN. 


Mons. JoHANNES WOLFF. 

Mr. Wiiuy Hess. 

Mr. Feiix BEerBer. 

Miss HinpA MEREDYTH. 

Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH. 

Mons. Emit SAURET. 
and 

Mons. YSAYE. 


VIOLONCELLO. } 


Mr. Leo STERN. 
Malle. FLESCHELLE. 


PIANOFORTE. 


Mme. Teresa CARRENO. 
Mr. Eveene D’ ALBERT. 
Mme. Sopuiz MENTER. 
Mons. PADEREWSEI. 
Herr ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 
M. SAPELLNIKOFF. 
Herr SCHARWENKEA. 
and 
Herr BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 





Reeves with the Management of his ABSOLUTELY FINAL APPEARANCES 
before the English and Scottish public. Early application for vacant dates is 
requested as the tour will soon be completed. 





M. PADEREWSKI’S TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, NOVEMBER. 





M. SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, DECEMBER. 





HERR STAVENHAGEN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, JANUARY, 1891. 


Assisted by Miss AGNES DENIS. ” 
First Performance of Herr Stavenhagen’s Dramatic Scena, Mig Suleéka, 
Conducted by the Composer and sung by Miss Denis. 





Herr STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, FEBRUARY, 1891. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 
Management of their Engagements on Application. 





DANIEL MAYER, 


CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 


180, NEW BOND 





STREET, LONDON, W.. 


TrLecraPHic Appress—* LISZT, LONI ON.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for famiiy use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
pe of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 9, or by letter. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Se 


For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countriés and Colonies 

Per A £015 0 within Postal Union. 
7 emer “aewsenesesataess Per Annum .......... £017 0 
so Halt-Year ....00sc0ceee0 0 7 6) ,, Half-year .... 08 6 
MMMM Socnticaksacessecs ae 2 Gea. eee rere 0 4 4 





(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
San ane 


*,* All advertisements for the current week's vssue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*.* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tur Eprror, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


s sseithcasipinniantids 
_ In the pages of this month’s “ Nineteenth Century ” Mr. Oscar 
Wylde concludes his brilliant, suggestive, and paradoxical dialogue 
on “The True Function and Value of Criticism,” wherein is shown, 
_ with a clearness for which all opponents of the school to which 
Mr. Wylde belongs will thank him, how detestable are the results 
to which the views he holds must necessarily lead when pushed to 
their logical conclusions. It is the English amateur’s misfortune 
that the various Gospels of Art which, from time to time, he is 
asked to receive, should for the most part consist of nothing more 
than grotesque exaggerations of a half-truth. Thus, Mr. Ruskin, 
finding the inner significance of art-work totally overlooked by 
the majority, dwelt upon it with such fulness and eloquence that 
we finally began to regard each work of art as a kind of transcen- 
dental sermon, of which the ethical meaning alone was important. 
A reaction was inevitable, and—as was of course to be foreseen by 
all conversant with English habits—a rush took place to the opposite 
extreme. We were now told that in the doctrine of “Art for 
Art’s Sake” alone could salvation be hoped for—that, in art, “treat- 
ment” and “style” were everything, “subject” nothing, and that 
consequently art could not possibly have anything to do with 
“meaning” or with morals. A plentiful crop of works followed 
in which the unmeaning and the immoral found conspicuous 
place — the feather-brained had misunderstood. Explanations 
became necessary, and the dogs of war were loosed. A preliminary 
skirmish—the famous Whistler v. Ruskin—served to define the 
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position of the belligerents still more clearly. It was now the 
Ruskin or “ Art-regarded-as-literature-in-the-flat ” theory versus 
that which, from the names of its chief upholders in England, we 
make bold to call the “ Wilde-Whistler” theory. 

*,* 

Let us hear Mr. Whistler: “The vast majority of English folk 
cannot and will not consider a picture as a picture apart from any 
story which it may be supposed totell. My picture of a‘ Harmony 
in Grey and Gold’ is an illustration of my meaning—a snow scene 
with a single black figure anda lighted tavern. Now that, to me, 
is a harmony of colour only. I care nothing for the past, present, 
or future of the black figure, placed there because the black was 
wanted at that spot. All that I know is that my combination of grey 
and gold satisfies my artistic feeling. . . . The picture should have 
itsown merit, and never depend upon dramatic or legendary or 
local interest.” So far Mr. Whistler was safe—we might not 
approve, but atleast the position was tenable. Unfortunately he 
appealed to a sister art for support: “As music is the poetry of 
sound, so is painting the poetry of sight, and the subject matter 
has nothing to do with harmony of sound or of colour.” In the 
next sentence he goes more hopelessly astray than ever : ‘‘ The great 
musicians knew this. Beethoven and the rest”—musicians will 
appreciate the delicate discrimination here shown—“ wrote music 
—simply music; symphony in this key, concerto or sonata in 
that.” From which it would appear that, however different in 
other respects, Mr. Whistler and Mr. Ruskin resemble one another 
greatly in lack of musical knowledge. It is, at any rate, only 
necessary to read the extracts given in the first letter on “The 
Composer’s Intention” in another column to see how little Mr. 
Whistler knows of the subject. One more quotation and we 
have done: “Art,” says Mr. Whistler, “. . should stand alone 
and appeal to the artistic sense of eye and ear, without con- 
founding this with emotions entirely foreign to it, as devotion, 
pity, love, patriotism, and the like. All these haveno kind of 
concern with it, and that is why I insist on calling my works 
arrangements and harmonies.” 

++ 

Mr. Wilde carries these views much further; how far we may 
indicate by three or four extracts from his latest utterance, the 
dialogue already referred to. The italics are Mr. Wilde’s :— 
“T am certain that, as civilization progresses and we become more 
highly organised, the elect spirits of each age, the critical and cul- 
tured spirits, will grow less and less interested in actual life, and 
will seek to gain their impressions almost entirely from what Art 
has touched. For Life is terribly deficient in form.” Again :— 
“All Artis immoral . . . for emotion for the sake of emotion is 
the aim of art, and emoticn for the sake of action is the aim of life, 
and of that practical organization of life which we call society” — 
“ All the arts are immoral, except those baser forms of sensual or 
didactic art that seek to excite to action of evil or good.”—“ From 
time to time the world cries out against some charming artistic 
poet, because, to use its-hackneyed and silly phrase, he has 
‘nothing to say.’ But if he had something to say he would 
probably say it, and the result would be tedious. It is just 
because he has no new message that he can do beautiful work. 
He gains his inspiration from form, and from form purely, as an 
artist should. A real passion wouldruinhim. Whatever actually 
occurs is spoiled for art. All bad poetry springs from genuine 
feeling.” 


* * 
* 


It is thus evident that in the Wilde-Whistler theory the divorce 





of Art and Life is complete. Was this so in the golden ages of 
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art? Surely not, if History be worth the reading. And History, 
like other aged crones, has a habit of repeating herself. If Art 
be indeed the great civilizer—if her destiny be as high as it is 
sometimes said to be—then must she assuredly, as in Greece of 
old, be woven into the texture of our lives from day today. To live 
again as once she lived, Art must be rooted in the beliefs, the hopes, 
the aspirations of our noblest and best. Let theartist choose! Shall 
he be Priest and King ? or juggler and Court-fool? or, worse still, 
decorator in ordinary to my lady’s chamber? Aye! to those 
whose lives are easy the theory may appeal. But who that realises 
what life is to-day dare call his life “easy?” To the selfish, the 
sensual, the dull, we commend the Wilde-Whistlers and their 
crew—Heralds of senility and Ministers of spiritual death, they 
need a following that shall accompany them to the Castle of 
Indolence—and oblivion. 
** 

There is something new under the sun; or rather there will be 
when the proposed theatre is erected in Paris for the deaf and 
dumb. It is to be called the Théatre de la Plume et Pens¢e, a 
somewhat aggressive and egotistical-sounding title, and the 
dialogue will be carried on by the well-known finger signs. The 
originator of this unique idea is M. Victor de l’Epée, a descendant 
of the philanthropic Abbé, who devoted so much study and time 
to those surely most afflicted of our fellows, deaf mutes. The 
opening play at present decided upon bears the melodramatic title 
of “ Love and Death,” and is the work of a young deaf mute, M. 
Varenne. Several of his similarly afflicted companions are to take 
part in the representation. Anything, of course, which promises 
relief from the monotony in which the lives of the deaf and 
dumb must more or less be passed is laudable; but the present 
experiment gives rise to some curious speculations concerning 
the technical difficulties which will have to be overcome before the 
actors can make themselves intelligible to their audience. It is 
one thing to speak by signs to an individual with whom you are 
literally as well as metaphorically in touch, but quite a different 
thing to speak to him in such wise that others standing by may also 
understand ; because it is scarcely possible for the various move- 
ments of the fingers to be sufficiently well seen to be understood 
by those at any distance. At the deaf and dumb service in 
Oxford-street the preacher faces his audtence, but this position 
could scarcely be always maintained, especially in a modern 
play entitled “Love and Death.” It would be equally difficult 
to make love or recite dying speeches in a straight line. Doubtless, 
however, a study of the ancient Greek methods will solve some 
difficulties ; and, after all, the young actors will never be at a loss 
to know what to do with their hands! Pantomime will also 
greatly aid, and obviously be largely called upon ; and who knows 
but that, when so much depends upon it, it we may see it raised 
again to a fine art—our veteran actors going to the Théatre de la 
Plume et Pensée to take lessons in this neglected but highly valu- 
able adjunct to the actor’s means of holding an audience. 

+ % 
* 

We are greatly concerned about the condition of our most 
estimable confréve, M. Arthur Pougin, usually one of the soundest 
and sanest of French musical critics. That M. Pougin dislikes 
Wagner and all his works we knew, of course, long ago; but there 
must surely be some exceptional reason for the furious tirade in 
which he has lately indulged in the columns of the “ Ménestrel.” 
The ostensible provocation—two books on the eternal contro- 
versy, under review—is assuredly insufficient to account for such 
an outburst as that which the ordinarily temperate critic has vented 
on his victims. In the first place, he attacks a M. de Romain, the 
author of some “Essais de Critique Musicale,” for telling the 





young composer “ to distrust people who tell him to listen to the 
genius of his race that sings within him.” This M. Pougin inter- 
prets to mean that the author advises his composer to neglect the 
style of his own country’s music and adopt that of Wagner. When 
this has furnished grounds for a good deal of bitter sarcasm, M. 
Pougin suddenly remembers that Wagner gave just the opposite 
advice, which, however, seems also to be wrong in his eyes, or right 
only in so far as he can use it against the Wagnerite champion. 
Altogether we have here an excellent exemplification of the old 
advice: “‘ No case—abuse the plaintiff’s attorney.” 
*% 
# 


Thus far, however, M. Pougin has only, as it were, been 
“ working himself up.” The full display of his wrath is exhibited 
in connection with remarks on a book by a M. William Cart, who 
seems to have compiled a sort of réswmé of Wagner’s correspond- 


‘ence, interspersed with explanatory or critical remarks of his own. 


M. Cart would appear to be anything but an enthusiastic admirer 
either of the character or the music of Wagner, and M. Pougin 
quotes many passages of the most depreciatory character. It is 
not, however, with these that we propose to deal: we would call 
attention to the French critic’s own remarks. What M. Pougin 
appears particularly to dread is the demoralising effect which 
Wagner’s works would exercise upon his countrymen! .“ This 
man,” he declares, “ has placed his wonderful artistic faculties at 
the service of the most unwholesome and most demoralising 
passions ;” and, further, “ the works of this master are in flagrant 
opposition to our artistic temperament, our ideal, and the principles 
which have never ceased to guide us in matters of art.” The 
patrons of the chaste muse of Offenbach and Hervé will doubtless 
be grateful to M. Pougin for resisting the attempt to corrupt their 
moral principles by the introduction of such flagrantly improper 
works as “ Lohengrin” and “ Tannhiiuser,” “ Parsifal” and “ Die 
Meistersinger.” 
*,* 

Not such indeed are the works suited to the tastes of M. Pougin’s 
countrymen. In its very next issue the “ Ménestrel” published a 
little abstract of the plot of an opera on which a distinguished 
French composer is said to be engaged, and this we will reproduce 
to show how greatly French morality might be endangered by fami- 
liarity with the works of Wagner. The town of Baku being besieged 
by the Persian Sultan, and on the point of surrender, a young 
priestess, Tamara, announces her determination to save her country 
by sacrificing her honour. In pursuit of this design she goes to 
the Persian camp, but is so kindly received by the Sultan that 
she inclines to repent of that part of her scheme which consists in 
murdering him as he sleeps at her side. But the thought of 
her country once more carries her away, and as morning dawns she 
stabs him in his sleep and escapes to Baku. There she is hailed as 
the saviour of her country, but Tamara will not survive the man 
of whom she so suddenly became enamoured, and stabs herself 
amidst the rejoicings of the people. We may now look with 
confidence for M. Pougin’s expressions of gratitude to us for 
having so completely vindicated the superior morality of French 
opera libretti. In the latter part of his article our critic’s memory 
seems to have failed him. He is lavish in taunts to the Wagnerite 
party to produce some of the composer’s more advanced works, and 
declares that if they do not accept his challenge it is because they 
have no belief in their own cause: for his own part he professes 
most vociferously that if the works run through ten successful per- 
formances he will confess himself wrong. But this is surely very 
cheap boasting. M. Pougin cannot have forgotten that on the two 
occasions when it has been attempted to produce a work of Wag- 
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ner’s in Paris, a noisy and ruffianly section of Parisians have 
invariably prevented their being heard. Until M. Pougin can get 
his countrymen to listen in quietness and decency to the works he 
denounces, he cannot expect that any manager will throw away his 
thousands in the vain attempt to produce them. If he has for- 
gotten the events of May, 1887, there is at least one Frenchman 
who has not—M,. Lamoureux. 2 

* 

The more than usual amount of enthusiasm which characterized 
the proceedings of the recent Welsh National Eisteddfod was not 
without good reason, for the festival was graced in the truest sense 
by the presence of the Queen of Roumania ; and, with all the Welsh 
love of liberty and independence, they are ardent and loyal 
royalists. Moreover, not only was royalty present at their great 
festival after an absence of some six centuries, but its fair repre- 
sentative had already, as “Carmen Sylva,” gained the laurels of 
the bard, and on this occasion condescended to take an active part 
in the proceedings of the concluding day. Small wonder, there- 
fore, that at the close of the Queen’s delivery of her graceful 
poem, which concluded with the stirring words, “ Hail 
Cymru, old Cymru for ever!” the enthusiasm was “unprece- 
dented,” and that “ the cheers were deafening.” Perhaps 
this occasion, which will surely linger long in the memories of 
all concerned, may awaken that slumbering genius who, we 
have so often been told, must some day arise in Wales 
to take a foremost place amongst the composers of the 
world. Such an event would indeed form a graceful and flattering 
recognition of the Queen of Roumania’s graciousness, and one 
that would please her far more than all the demonstrations of 
enthusiasm with which she was greeted. Why the Welsh, with all 
their love of music and warm emotional temperament, have not 
brought forth a great composer is one of those tiresome questions 
which often upset the most carefully thought-out and cherished 
theories. They have everything wherewith to make a great crea- 
tive artist—patriotism, love of race, excitability of tempera- 
ment, rocky heights and gloomy valleys, luxuriant verdure and 
rushing streams, ancient legends and gruesome superstitions— 
all, all are there in abundance, and yet “he comes not forth.” It 
is really most inconsistent. 

+ # 

For a professed Positivist and man of letters Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has a good deal of imagination, and is not altogether 
wanting in that quality which is becoming rarer and more valuable 
every day—humour. Readers of his article in the current number 
of the “ Nineteenth Century” have doubtless been asking each 
other and themselves which of these two qualities is the more 
apparent therein. For Mr. Harrison here propounds, under the 
title of “ A Pompeii for the Twenty-ninth Century,” a scheme so 
original that we can hardly believe it to be other than a joke. 
Briefly, the scheme is this: that we should dig some vaults under- 
neath Salisbury Plain, and make of them a kind of huge National 
Safe, to contain specimens of the products of the art, and litera- 
ture, and science of to-day. We spend so much time and labour, 
says Mr. Harrison, in piecing together the fragments of 
shattered centuries; we send expeditions to dig up Pompeii, 
and to harrow the classic soil of Greece, in the hopes that 
so we may discover some valuable examples of ancient art, and be 
able to imagine with more completeness what manner of men lived 
in those ancient days, and how they talked, and walked, and did. 
Apparently fearing that our descendants will be a good deal lazier 
or busier than we are, Mr. Harrison proposes to spare them all this 
trouble. Let us make for their benefit, he says, brazen—or other 








—images of all that is in the heaven above, or on the earth beneath, 
or in the waters that are under the earth, and store them in 
cemented cellars in Salisbury Plain. There is to be a cellar for 
each century, and on the last day of each hundred years the cellar 
is to be solemnly sealed up with twenty feet of solid cement—the 
alliteration is inevitable. These vaults must be so constructed 
that not even an earthquake or an archeologist will be able to 
harm them. Mr. Harrison does not explain with any great clear- 
nesss under what circumstances the catacombs will be opened; 
but we presume that they would be only accessible to the students 
who should survive any awful cataclysm which might have 
wrecked the subterranean cities. 
+ # 

After all, we should only be doing on a large scale what is done 
every day when a new public building‘is raised. Every foundation- 
stone of such a building has a little hole wherein the Mayor, or 
other local dignitary, putsa glass bottle containing a copy of 
the “Times” or the “Police News,” or other equally valuable 
literature of the day, together with some current coins. Mr. 
Harrison’s plan is to have an enormous foundation-stone— 
but with no superstructure. A committee of selection would 
be formed to choose the portraits of famous men, the copies 
of their books or pictures, models of our most perfect 
machines, phonograms of speech or song. So that the 
problematical student of the twenty-ninth century would have a 
complete collection of all the most valuable products of this nine- 
teenth century. Of course it would be useful—if it could be done. 
At any rate the ingenious Positivist argues with much plausibility, 
and we shall be well content to see his scheme take practical effect. 
We are bound to say, however, that his suggestions are incomplete. 
The only examples of music which he proposes to preserve 
are a song by Madame Patti and “a sonata by M. Joachim.” 
No; we must really have more than that. Phonographic 
records of the Fifth Symphony as played by Richter’s band; 
of the Bayreuth performance of “ Parsifal”; of ‘ Carmen,” 
with three conductors; of examples of music in “ society’”— 
especially of the banjo as played by the Prince of Wales; 
all these must find a place. Specimens of the musical criticism of 
to-day must certainly be preserved—criticism as it is written not 
only by real critics but also by the “Scots Observer” and the 
“ American Musician ;’ and models of all the modern instruments 
of torture, such as the harmonium, the piano-organ, and the 
amateur tenor. But why not go further? Let the vaults be 
largely increased in size, and let us incarcerate—after making them 
into mummies—the “intense” singers and the young lady who 
playsa little. None of them would be missed. The prospect is 
alluring, and further meditation only serves to enhance the glowing 


scheme. But we fear that after all Mr. Harrison is an unsus- 
pected humorist, and this is only his fun. 

* * 

* 


Before completing his scheme Mr. Harrison should not omit to 
read Mr. Frederic Corder’s article in the “Musical Times” on 
“Music in the Future.” With his characteristic humour Mr. 
Corder tries to draw a picture of musical civilisation in the next 
century. The perfection of the phonograph had brought about a 
wonderful revolution. Musical students were all succumbing to 
the terrible strain imposed upon them by the necessity for keeping 
up to the dazzlingly high standard of technique. Added tothis, the 
mass of performers were rendered superfluous by the phonograph, 
for a single performance of each new work alone was necessary. 
How the ruin thus brought upon the profession was averted Mr. 
Corder explains fully; and goes on to describe—through the 
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imagined individuality of the next-century writer—a machine 
ealled the Musical Decomposer, by which any piece of music can 
in a few minutes be resolved into its component phrases, these 
being traced back to their origin. The happiest passage in the 
letter (Mr. Corder discreetly declines to say by what occult means 
he became its possessor a hundred years before it was—we should 
say will be—written) is that in which an account is given of an 
Infirmary for Musicians. Here is the passage: — 

“ It occupies the former site of the Albert Hal], long become useless and 
aruin. On going over this admirably-managed institution I was really 
horrified to find how much disease our modern developments of music have 
given rise to. There is critic’s cramp, a troublesome complaint, the sufferer 
from which ceases to be able to criticise intelligently ; he can only reiterate 
that each piece he hears is ‘an imitation of Wagner.’ There are two large 
wards for toe two great Wagner diseases—Wagnermania and Wagner- 
phobia. The first attacks young composers especially, and the latter old 
ones and critics. The Wagner-maniacs used to be dieted entirely on Men- 
delssohn ; but this treatment was found too heroic a remedy, and milder 
means are now tried—copious doses of Bach. Wagnerphobia still defies 
medical skill. But by far the greater number of patients were suffering 
from various forms of the listening habit caused by too immoderate an 
indulgence in the pleasures of the phonograph. Only last week a very dear 
friend of mine was found to have contracted a morbid tendency to put in 
his cylinders the reverse way and, locking himself in his study, set the 
instrument going for hours together. His wife found him at last with two 
phonographs, one at each ear, both playing different symphonic poews by 
Liszt, and both backwards, she says; but as to that she might easily be 
mistaken. The poor fellow is now undergoing painful and tedious treat- 
ment in the hospital. I don’t quite know the process, but they use sermons 
and an antique instrument called a barrel organ, I believe.” 

Verily Mr. Corder and Mr. Harrison are well met. 
* * 

Our suggested doubt about the E. S. Smith whose name figured 
in the notice of the Crystal Palace prospectus last week turns out 
to be justified. In the published copy the overture to “ Antony 
and Cleopatra” is attributed to E.M. Smyth, the young lady 
whose appearance on the platform last season, after the perform- 
ance of her Symphonic Serenade, was so great a surprise to 
habitués. It is curious—though of course only a coincidence—that 
Miss Smyth’s overture should be announced almost contem- 
poraneously with one having the same title by Herr Rubinstein. 
The programme of the first concert, on October 11, includes 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian”? Symphony; the scene of Tannhauser’s 
Pilgrimage arranged as an orchestral piece; the “ Zauberflite ” 
and “Leonora, No. 2,” overtures ; and, as a novelty,a Concerto for 
Violoncello by Hans Sitt, who will himself conduct the work, 
the solo part being played by that excellent performer, Herr 


Julius Klengel. 
* * 


It is proposed to erect a memorial of some kind to the once 
famous and still not quite forgotten Northumbrian composer, 
William Shield, who lives still in the affections of thousands 
through his songs, “The Arethusa,” “The Wolf,” and many others 
—not forgetting his popular glee, “ The Loadstars.” Perhaps it is 
a little too much to call him the most original English composer 
since Purcell, but no one can doubt that he ought not to he for- 
gotten. An influential committee has been formed, including the 
names, as patrons, of Earl Ravensworth, Mme. Marie Roze, Mr. H. 
Irving, Sir A. Sullivan, &., with Sir M. White Ridley as Presi- 
dent. The committee hope also to include some memorial to 
Avison along with that to Shield, and St. Nicholas’ Cathedral 
Church at Newcastle is to be the site. 


* * 
* 


The Trinity College regulations for the examinations on the 
12th December next are conceived in that practical spirit 
which has characterized the former examinations of this Insti- 








tute. A most comprehensive list of works, both instrumental 
and vocal, from the time of Steibelt to Liszt, is given for 
the candidates to select from; the various grades into which the 
examination tests are divided would seem to ensure a “ pass” and 
befitting acknowledgment for every degree of industry and 
musical knowledge; while the very numerous local centres at which 
the examinations are held apparently places them within easy 
distance of the most remote genius. 
* 

Mr. Henry J. Wood has completed a Dramatic Cantata in three 
scenes, entitled “‘ Nacoochee,” the libretto by Mr. F. Grove Palmer 
(founded on an Indian legend), written and composed for the Red- 
ruth Chcral Society, Cornwall, for performance in November. Mr. 
Wocd is also engaged upon a Sacred Cantata, “ Joseph,” for the 


. Tredegar Choral Union. 


* * 
* 

Mr. G. W. L. Marshall-Hall has accepted the Chair of Music at 
Melbourne University, offered to him, we understand, on ‘the re- 
commendation of Sir William Robinson. The value of the post is 
£1,000 per annum. 

*,* 

A third edition of Mr. Woolhouse’s handy little “Treatise on 
Musical Intervals, Temperament, &c.,’ having become necessary, 
the author has inserted a large quantity of additional matter, in- 
cluding tables for the use of students of acoustics. 





THE COMPOSER’S INTENTION. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Siz: In the letter of your correspondent “Z” we are told that “the 
older composers, it is certain, often had a programme in their minds, 
though they left hearers to imagine their own.” It is indeed so interest- 
ing to know in what manner the great composers sought to kindle the fire 
of their imagination that perhaps you will allow me to enlarge upon that, 
or rather those statements. 

Firstly, that the older composers had a programme in their minds. 

Secondly, that they left hearers to imagine their own. 

Of course one thinks at once of Haydn, of whom we are told that, before 
composing his symphonies, he “imagined a little romance which might 
furnish him with musical sentiments and colours”; and one can well 
believe this if one reflects on the number of his symphonies which have 
superscriptions. 

In Schindler's “ Life of Beethoven ” we are told that in the year 1816 
the master thought of preparing an edition of his pianoforte sonatas. For 
this he had three special reasons: the first alone, however, need only 
concern us here. It was “to give the poetical idea underlying many of 
those works, and thereby make them easier of apprehension and their 
interpretation more definite.” Schindler gives the German words in italics 
as if they were the actual words of the master. Ries, too, in his ‘‘ Notizen”’ 
tells us that “in his compositions Beethoven often imagined a definite 
subject.”” This merely means, says Schindler, that he let himself be 
moved to composition by oue or another idea of the peet. 

Of the pianoforte sonatas in E and G (Op. 14, No. 1 and 2) Ries tells us 
that they contain as contents a dialogue between husband and wife, or 
between lover and mistress. In the second sonata this dialogue as well as 
its meaning is expressed with greater significance, and the contrast of the 
two principles introduced becomes the more perceptible. These two prin- 
ciples (Principe) Beethoven named the beseeching and resisting (das bittende 
und das widerstrebende). The opening two bars of the sonata in G are 
quoted to illustrate these two principles, and, besides, several other passages 
from the same movement. 

Schindler comments as follows :— 

“Was Beethoven wrong when he said that the poetical idea which 
floated before him whilst writing was clear? Is not the explanation of 
each single phrase quite natural? With this suggestion one has only to go 
to the work itself and test it. One can only get at the full truth and 
certainty of the composer’s intention by interpretation (Vortrag), which, 
nevertheless, is far more difficult than is imagined. Especially are the words 
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indicating a quicker or slower rate, such as ritardando, accellerando, and 
yet others, insufficient in their ordinary acceptation for the wonderfully 
shaded interpretations given by Beethoven.” 

Beethoven was asked in the year 1823 why he had not indicated the 
poetical idea underlying the various movements of his sonatas. The master 
replied :— The period at which I wrote my sonatas was a more poetical 
one than the present. Then everyone felt that the Largo of Sonata in D 
(Op. 10, No. 3) described the state of soul (seelenzustand) of a melancholy 
person and all the various lights and shades befitting a picture of melan- 
choly and its phases, and this without any superscription to give the key.” 

But from Beethoven let us turn to Mendelssohn. He held fast to 
Beethoven’s canon—‘ expression of emotion rather than painting ” (mehr 
Ausdruck der Empfindung als Malerei), and once explained that the opening 
bars of the “ Hebrides ” Overture were not his recollection of the sound of 
the winds and waves, but an expression of the extraordinary effect pro- 
duced on him by Fingal’s Cave (‘‘ Wie seltsam unr auf den Hebriden zu 
Muthe geworden ist’). Mrs. Austin (in “ Frazer’s Magazine’’ for April, 
1848) relates that Mendelssohn said to her on one occasion, “ Iam going to 
play something of Beethoven’s, but you must tell them what it is about; 
what is the use of music if people do not now what it means?” Sir G. 
Grove, noticing this, makes the following comment: “ Mrs. Austin might 
surely have replied, “ What then is the use of the imagination? ” 
But surely from what has just been said above the emotional programme 
which Mendelssohn meant would probably have kindled rather than 
fettered the imagination of the listener. 

There is a passage in a letter from Robert Schumann to Clara Wieck, 
written in the year 1838, which is well worth quoting :— 

“T am affected by everything that goes on in the world, and think it all 
over in my own way—politics, literature, and people; and then I long to 
express my feelings and find an outlet forthem in music. And that is why 
so few (modern) compositions satisfy me, because, apart from all their 
faults of construction, they deal in musical sentiment of the lowest order 
and in commonplace lyrical effusions. The best of what is done here does 
not equal my earliest musical efforts. Theirs may be a flower, but mine is 
a poem, and infinitely more spiritual; theirs is a mere natural impulse, 
mine the result of poetical consciousness. I do not realise all this while I 
am composing ; it only comes to me afterwards; you, who are at the top 
of the tree, will understand what I mean. And I cannot talk about it; in 
fact, I can only speak of music in broken sentences, though I think a great 
deal about it.” 

It is not my intention to enter into the question so ably discussed by 
“Z.” T only felt that while “Norfolk Broad,” “Z,” and one or two others 
were expounding their views it might be interesting to allow some of the 
great composers to speak for themselves. It will be found that the quota- 
tions from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schumann bear strongly on the 
vexed question of the composer’s intention, and there is but little doubt 
that their views will be fully appreciated by ‘Z.’ With one brief excep- 


tion I have refrained from comment. 
Yours, 
Porticat IpEa. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Dear Mr. Epitor: I have followed with great attention, and, I must 
own, with frequent astonishment, the opinions of your many correspon- 
dents on the subject of the “Composer’s Intention,” without saying, or 
rather writing, anything. Now, however, that you call the attention of 
your readers to a letter of Wagner’s on this interesting question I feel I 
must put in a word, because no one seems to have any idea of the way I 
regard or, until your correspondence took place, regarded music. I hope I 
shall not metaphorically sink beneath the feet of your editorial table when I 
declare that I never dreamed of composers having any intention at all— 
except, of course, in those pieces which had a title. No, I am not ignorant of 
classical music ; I have had several masters of repute, and I can play many 
of Beethoven's sonatas by heart as well as pieces by several other 
classical composers ; moreover, I have played since a child, and when I 
was eight years old had five shillings given me for playing Weber’s “‘ Moto 
Perpetuo” at a local concert. “What did I. think about com- 
posers?” Well, I thought the great ones were all half-mad_ sort 
of creatures, who spent their lives in writing music because 
from their state of mind they could not do anything else. Of course they 
had some ideas or thoughts floating in their minds as they wrote, but I 
have never troubled my head about that, nor thought that there was any 
need to doso! Thus you will see that Wagner’s dictum—that you must 





know what the composer meant in a work before you can play it—which I 
suppose holds good with a sonata as wellasa symphony, ia a new revelation 
to me! I don’t quite see, however, how lam to get at this “ intention.” 
Could you not have some editions printed with the composer’s intention 
placed at the beginning of the different movements? If you would 
I promise to subscribe at once; it would be so interesting, and 
it could not be difficult to do, for of course you and your correspondents 
all know exactly what the composers were thinking about as they 
wrote, and what their intentions were concerning each movement.” The 
only thing I do not quite like is that my pet little tales which I have woven 
round some of the movements would doubtless have to be relinquished ; 
and then, did not some of the composers think horrid things sometimes ? 
—I am sure they must have done or they would never have led 
the lives they did; and, if so, did they express this ia 
their music? And must I think about the same things before 
I can play their music properly? I do not think this would be 
always nice, and I fancy I would rather have my own little dreamings. 
And then again, am I to explain the plot of a sonata before I play it, or 
trust to my fingers to convey its meaning? and am I always to strive to 
convey to others what I am thinking about as I play ? because sometimes I 
don’t want others to know what I mean or put into the music; that, 
indeed, is just the reason why I love music so. I can go to my piano and 
tell it, right out, all I wish and long for, and it answers me back, but I 
would not have it told all over the room for worlds! Moreover, I do not 
believe I could ever make others know what I was thinking about. In fact, 
I tried the experiment the other night on my brother James—we call him 
“Jim.” It was after dinner; I placed him in our most luxurious lounge- 
chair, with one of his favourite cigars, just outside the French window, as 
I could not let him smoke in the drawing-room even for the sake of art, and 
I felt the cigar was necessary for the success of my experiment ; moreover, 
the night was perfect. Then I commenced the “ Moonlight,” and strove 
my utmost to express the description given it by Frances Havergal. You 
doubtless know the poem. Well, I did my utmost to convey in the “ adagio” 
“ A twilight song, a song of love, 
Softer than nightingale, sweeter than dove ; 
Loving and longing, loving and yearning, 
With a hidden flow of electric burning 
Ever returning.” 
And in the “allegretto” I fancied I quite conveyed the brightness and 
gaiety suggested by the poet’s words— 
“ Awake! awake! 
For life is sweet : 
Awake! awake! 
New hopes to greet.” 
And then in the final “ presto” I did my very best to feel horrid— 
“‘ Now in awful tempest swelling, 
Falling hosts anew rebelling, 
Battle shout and lava torrent 
Mingle in a strife abhorrent.” 
And thenI went and asked Jim how he felt, and what he thought the 
movements meant, and this was the result. The first movement Jim said 
exactly described his present remarkably comfortable situation; in 
short, was a most realistic picture of the results of a good dinner and 
a cigar! The second he thought was rather like children dancing at a 
pantomime, and the last movement he thought represented a railway 
journey in which there occurred a good many tunnels and a couple of 
collisions or so, and the tune in the middle suggested the open country! I 
tried to suggest the “ battle scene,” but it was no use; he stuck per- 
sistently to his railway-journey-idea, and I had to give him up as 
hopeless. Now Sir, whose fault was it, mine or Beethoven’s? 
I am sure never was a man placed in more properly sugges. 
tive circumstances. Why the very moon was at the full! and 
I am sure I played well.- But perhaps I might succeed better with 
other sonatas, only I cannot find poems about the others. Would you 
mind telling me the meaning of the “ Adagio” in the “ Pathétique ” and 
the first dozen opening bars of the ‘‘ Waldstein,” because these do not 
always sound the same somehow when played by different virtuosi, and I 
should like to know who is right ; and do please explain the whole meaning 
of the “ Grand Sonata,” Op. 106. 
If you will print the answer in your next issue I am sure it would attract 
great attention, and would at any rate call forth the everlasting gratitude 


of yours most truly, 
4 4 Litian SuNFLOWSR. 
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WORCESTER 1FESTIVAL. 
——__——— 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Worcester, Monpay. 

The Three Choirs Festival of 1890 has begun under the most favourable 
auspices. When we arrived to-day the quaint old city was looking its best, 
brightened up by the sunlight—which seems all the brighter since our eyes 
have during this dismal summer grown unaccustomed to its splendour, no 
less than by the multitude of flags which, if they hardly add to the esthetic 
aspect: of the picturesque streets, strike a note of festivity which is in har- 
mony with the occasion. 

On our arrival we found that we were just in time for one of the most 
interesting portions of the work of preparation. On Saturday the rehearsals 
had been begun, to be interrupted on Sunday by aservice in the cathedral 
the musical portion of which was entrusted to the entire forces, choral and 
orchestral, assembled for the Festival, a sermon on the words “ And, having 
sung a hymn, they went out unto the Mount of Olives,” being 
preached by the Dean. On Monday morning the attention of Mr. C. 
L. Williams, the Gloucester organist, and conductor of the present 
Festival, was directed chiefly to Mozart’s “ Requiem” and his own 
Church cantata, “ The Last Night at Bethany;’ and when we 
entered the cathedral we found the performers reassembling after the 
midday adjournment for the purpose of going through for the last time, 
under the composer’s direction, Dr. Bridge’s oratario, ‘‘ The Repentance of 
Nineveh,” the novelty of the present Festival, which is to be performed 
on Thursday. Without anticipating the criticism which will then have to 
be made on the most recent composition of the Westminster organist, we 
think we may confidently predict that it will be found to be far in advance 
of any of his previous productions. The final rehearsal was held in the 
Public Hall in the evening, when the more important items of Wednesday 
evening’s concert were tried. The chief of them was Dr. Parry’s Leeds 
work, “ St. Cecilia’s Day.” This, which is to be sung by a Leeds chorus of 
over eighty voices, most, if not all of whom took part in its initial perform- 
ance a year ago, was sung with a vigour and precision which testified to the 
power of West Riding lungs, the enthusiasm of the singers for their work, 
and last, if not least, the careful training they have received from the 


Leeds choirmaster, Mr. Alfred Broughton. 
TUESDAY. 


This morning the first of the Festival performances took place, Men- 
delssohn’s “ St. Paul” being given in the cathedral before an audience 
which filled every available portion of the building. The chief interest of 
the performance centred in the appearance of Mr. Plunket Greene in the 
title-réle. We are inclined to think that the best part of this gentleman’s 
performance lay in its promise for the future. An inclination to hurry 
may fairly be attributed to nervousness, but an inclination to take 
liberties with the text is not so easily condoned, and we trust that Mr. 
Greene will abstain from offending again in like manner. To dive down an 
octave below the notes written by Mendelssohn in the aria, “I praise 
Thee, O Lord my God,” might be regarded as a realistic interpretation of 
the text, which refers to “ the lowest hell,” but we are inclined to consider 
such an alteration as savouring more of anarchy than of liberty. Mr. Greene’s 
fine and resonant voice produced an excellent effect in the cathedral, 
but the faults we have mentioned, together with a certain lack of finish, 
prevented his performance being regarded as a completely successful one. 
When we say that Mdme. Albani and Mr. Edward Lloyd were in excellent 
voice we need say nothing more concerning the rendering of the soprano 
and tenor solos, unless it be to lament that Mr. Lloyd’s otherwise almost 
perfect singing should have shown more than a suspicion of the vibrato 
epidemic. Miss Damian, too, suffered from the same malady, and she 
made the mistake of forcing her voice, to the great detriment of the 
quartet, “O Thou, the true and only Light.’’ The chorus did well, 
especially the sopranos and basses, though the former were, in the chorus 
“The Nations now are the Lord’s,” guilty of the worst slip in the whole 
performance. The orchestra, excepting for some slight and occasional 
unsteadiness, principally in the recitatives, was highly efficient, and the 
conductor, Mr. C. L. Williams, may be congratulated on a good all-round 
performance. Mr. Williams’s church cantata, produced at Gloucester last 
year, was given in the cathedral this evening, when its spontaneous and 
graceful melody, allied to effective orchestration and finished workmanship, 
renewed the favourable impression made when it was first produced. ‘The 
soloists were Madame Albani (who sang the soprano solo, “ All that I have is 
Thine,” in her best style), Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Hirwen Jones, and 
Mr. Brereton, Mr. Jonessan with expression, but unfortunately he was 











afflicted with an excessive vibrato. The other two soloists did their work 
irreproachably and like genuine artists. The second part of the pro- 
gramme consisted of Haydn’s “ Creation,” Parts I. and II., the genial, if 
sugary, strains and naive realismof which had ample justice done to them; 
Madame Albani revelled in the vocal elaborations of “ On mighty pens ; ” 
and Mr. Brereton deserves especial praise for his fine interpretation of the 
air, “ Rolling in foaming billows.” 
WEDNESDAY. 

This morning’s programme was, to the musician at least, undoubtedly 
the most interesting of the Festival. Cantatas by Bach, Weber, and 
Spohr, added to Mozart’s Requiem and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, form 
a list calculated to make a musician’s mouth water. Indeed, the only fault 
that could have reasonably been found with it was its length, which was 


certainly inordinate. Mozart’s great work was, on the whole, very finely 


rendered. The soloists, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin Mills, were well up to their work, the chorus sang 
capitally, and the orchestra left nothing to be desired, save perhaps that the 
figure for the strings in the opening of the “ Confutatis”’ had its last two 
notes somewhat slurred. It is worthy of mention that the singular obbligato 
in the “ Tuba Mirum ”’ was played, and played with great delicacy, on the 
trombone throughout. The Bach cantata, “A Stronghold Sure,” was an 
equally successful performance, its magnificent opening chorus making a 
great impression. In his conducting of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony Mr. 
Williams showed his fitness for his post, the reading being distinctly superior 
to the “ Three Choirs” average. By the side of the great composers we 
have mentioned, Spohr and Weber, we fear, did not appear to advantage, 
for they were but sorrily represented by “ God, Thou art Great’ and the 
“ Harvest” Cantata, the latter especially being a piéce d’occasion utterly 
unworthy of the composer of “ Euryanthe.” However that may be, full 
justice was done to them by all concerned, the only change in the cast 
being that in Weber’s work Mrs. Hutchinson made her first appearance 
during the present Festival, and sung the florid music with much agility 
and grace, treating the high notes with commendable discretion. 
This evening a concert of so-called “secular” music was given in the 
Public Hall. Though we are inclined to rejoice that so large a majority of 
the performances take place in the cathedral, we are equally inclined to 
deprecate the suggestion that this single “ concert”’ should be done away 
with, for it affords an opportunity for the introduction of works which 
would hardly be suitedto a church. On the present occasion, for instance, 
it was the means of introducing to a Worcester Festival audience Dr. 
Parry’s Leeds cantata, “St. Cecilia’s Day,” one of the most admirable 
of modern works, but one whose paganism would make it even less 
appropriate to a Christian place of worship than are the classical 
monuments in Westminster Abbey to the Gothic building they disfigure. 
Dr. Parry conducted his cantata, which received an excellent interpretation. 
The solos were taken by Miss Anna Williams and Mr. Watkin Mills, to 
whose powerful voice the music was better suited than it was to Mr. 
Brereton, who “created” the part. The magnificent choruses were sung 
with a splendid spirit, precision, and power by the Leeds Choir, who also, 
under the conductorship of their choir-master, Mr. Alfred Broughton, sang 
an unaccompanied eight-part chorus, “To Morning,” written by Mr. C. H. 
Lloyd, and dedicated to Mr. Broughton and the members of the Leeds Phil- 
harmonic Society. To this very beautiful composition they did ample justice. 

The rest of the programme was of a miscellaneous character. Mrs. 
Hutchinson sang Beethoven’s “ Ah! Perfido,’”’ and joined Mr. Lloyd in the 
charming duet, “Angiol che veste,’” from Gounod’s “Roméo and 
Juliette ;’’ Mr. Lloyd gave one of his favourite solos, the fine air from 
“La Juive ;” and Mr. Plunket Greene was heard in Sachs’ monologue, 
*‘Was duftet doch der Flieder,” from ‘Die Meistersinger,” and an old 
Trish melody, “ My love’s an arbutus.” One of the most interesting items 
was the concert overture, “ Froissart,” written specially for the Festival 
by Mr. Edward Elgar, a young local musician, who conducted his com- 
position. Mr, Elgar’s music shows a gift for refined melody and a sense 
of orchestral colour, while, on the other hand, its greatest defect seems, on 
a first hearing, to be an occasional want of coherency, and there are 
passages which appeared to us somewhat crude; still the overture 
displays undeniable promise, and leads toa hope that the composer may 
do yet better work in the future. Three examples of Wagner were 
included in the programme, but in no case was justice done to the com- 
poser. The introduction to the third act of “ Lohengrin ” was very clumsily 
played ; Sachs’ monologue, though finely sung, was unsympathetically 
accompanied ; and the march from “ Tannhiuser” was performed to the 
sounds of a retreating audience. 
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‘FOREIGN NOTES. 
—_—_@—— 


The production of “ Salammbé” is about to be seriously taken in hand 
at the Grand Opéra. An arrangement has been made with Mme. Caron, the 
prima donna, to forego her three months’ holiday, so as not to interrupt the 
run of the work. Various portions of the work which had to be excised 
at Brussels will be given in the Paris performances, and the rehearsals of 
the chorus are to begin on the 16th inst. There will be three ballets: one 
in Act L, amongst the army of the mercenaries, the second accompanying 
the toilette of Salammb6. and the third in the fourth act. 


* * 
* 


The personnel of the Grand Opérais now said to include the following artists: 
Tenors, MM. Duc, Escalais, Vergnet, Cossira, &c.; baritones, Lassalle, 
Melchissedec, &c.; basses, Gresse, Delmas, Plancon, &c.; fortes chanteuses 
(dramatic sopranos), Mmes. Caron, Adiny, Fierens, Bréval, and Pack ; light 
sopranos, Mmes. Escalais, Melba, Eames, Bosman, Lovents, d’Ervilly, Agus- 
sol, and Dartoy ; contralti, Mmes. Domenech, Durand-Ulbach, Héglon (a 
débutante, who has never sung on the stage). A study of this list will 
hardly convince our countrymen that collecting a first-rate operatic com- 
pany is one of the things they manage better in France. 


* * 
* 


The Odéon of Paris, though not strictly a musical theatre, has of late 
often given performances with some musical elements; this feature is 
during the coming season to be made rather more prominent by the help 
of the Lamoureux orchestra : it is proposed to give an adaptation of the 
** Alcestis ”’ of Euripides “ with the original choruses” and orchestral music 
of Gluck; “ Romeo and Juliet,” in a version by M. Georges Lefévre, with 
selections from the music of Berlioz ; and a piece called “Conte d’Avril,” 
imitated or adapted from Shakspeare’s “Twelfth Night,’’ which is some- 
what oddly translated “La Douziéme Nuit,” a rendering which would 
bear improvement, the music to this being by M. Charles Widor. 


a - 
ai 


The success of Miss Macintyre at Berlin appears to have been as great 
with the critics as with the public. Herr Otto Lessmann says of her, in the 
“ Allg. Mus. Zeitung,” “I have not for a long time heard any singer who 
both vocally and dramatically has remained so entirely unspoilt by 
the influence of the atmosphere of the coulisses as this young English- 
woman. From the performances of Miss Macintyre the listener acquires 
the feeling that here a great dramatic talent is at work, and with that 
— for the purity of art which despises the coarse artifices of the stage. 

T should imagine that Miss Macintyre would be a stage singer 
of the true Wagner type ; for she commands a beautiful, well-trained voice 
and real talent, and is in the happy condition of having nothing to un- 
learn before acquiring the true Wagner style. 


* * 
* 


The Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig will begin on October 2. It is 
not customary to make any announcement beforehand as to what is to be 
done at these concerts. The Philharmonic Concerts at Berlin, under the 
direction of Dr. Hans v. Biilow, will begin on the 13th October. 


* * 
* 


The result of the international competition for composers and pianists, 
instituted by Herr Rubinstein, has just been announced at St. Petersburg. 
The two prizes, of 5,000 francs each, have been won by Herr Busoni, of Hel- 
singfors, as composer, and Herr Dubassoff, of St. Petersburg, as pianist. 

* % 
* 

M. Henri Litolff, who, as a dramatic composer, has made himself known 
chiefly by various operettas, has lately finished the composition of a grand 
lyric drama, in four acts, founded on Shakespeare’s “ King Lear.” 

** 
* 

Herr Anton Rubinstein is said to be engaged on a work which is to con- 

tain his thoughts on Music, Musicians, and the cultivation of Music. 


* % 
* 
A monument to Oswald v. Wolkenstein,'the last of the Minnesiinger, who 


lived from 1367 to 1445, has been erected at Schloss Hauhenstein, in 
Tirol. 
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NOTES. 
oh 


Mr. Edwin Barnes, organist of Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, gave 
an organ recital on the 28th ult. at Herne Parish Church, in aid of the 
London Society for Teaching the Blind, at which he is a professor. Mr. 
Barnes presented an interesting programme, which included Bach’s 
“St. Ann’s Fugue,” the Allegro from Handel’s Fourth Concerto, Bennett’s 
popular “ Barcarole ”’ and a “ Caprice in B flat’’ by Guilmant. 

* * 
* 


"e following, which is from our American contemporary, “The Church- 
man,” is not only pleasant reading, and contains much that is instructive 
but is also conducive to those feelings of mutual esteem on which true friend- 
ship rests :—‘‘ The music of the Church in England must always be a 
subject of special interest to an American Churchman, for it is with 
music, as with many other things, we are in our infancy, and must 
look to the mother country, not only for our traditions, but for 
the inspiration to create. Look.over the music programmes that have 
appeared from time to time in these columns, and it will be conceded 
that as yet we must be dependent largely upon the mother for 
the nourishment which is to develop our life, and for the inspiration 
which will enable us to create. We have many critics of Church 
music; some worthy ones, but for the best, and for our grand 
services, we gladly fall back on the great writers of the past, and the 
distinguished moderns, who, working on the same lines, have expanded 
with the genius and growth of the age. One hears with delight, in the 
English cathedrals, the compositions of such meu as Gibbons and Farrant, 
and the immortal Purcell (too little studied by us), and yet we acknowledge 
with grateful hearts our debt to Hopkins, Tours, Stainer, Gounod, and many 
others who are constantly adding to the Church’s treasures by their 
genius.” 





REVIEWS. 
a 


[From the Lonpon Music Pusiisuine Company. | 


Parts LXXXVI. and LXXXVIL. of “The Organist’s Quarteriy Journal” 
for April and July of this year contain a selection of organ music well cal- 
culated to please the majority of its subscribers and provide organists 
with several effective and suitable church service voluntaries. The April 
number opens with a spirited and very effective March in D by E. Silas, 
which would form an interesting item in a recital; this is followed by some 
cleverly-written variations, in the form of an “ Andante in A flat ” on the 
chimes of Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, by Dr. W. J. Westbrook; an 
elaborate “ Fantasia ”’ on a favourite hymn tune, by W. Mullineux, organist 
of the Bolton Town Hall; and a graceful “ Allegretto ” by Ferris Tozer of 
Exeter. The July number, although the names of no less than three Mus. 
Docs. appear amongst its contributors, is not so satisfactory; it contains a 
“ Bridal March ” by Dr. W. H. Sangster, the chief points of which are a 
bright opening theme and the small demand it made on the executive 
abilities of the performer; ‘A chorale in four parts ” by Dr. J. H. Mee, an 
interesting study for the lover of counterpoint; a “Moderato in F ” 
from a Sonata by J. Forbes Carter, which probably suffers from being 
divided from its companion numbers; an “Allegro Pomposo”’ by A. ¢ 
Ferrers Howell, which would form a showy outgoing voluntary ; and an 
acceptable “ Molto Adagio” by Dr. J. Markinson Fox. 


[From Weekes and Co. | 

“The Abbey Chimes, a Reminiscence of an Evening Service Interrupted 
by a Storm,” by G. E. Lyle. The composer has so carefully labelled with 
explanatory remarks the numerous divisions of this pretentious composi- 
tion that little is left for criticism to discover. Those who are fond of 
the changes ordinarily rung on a church peal may appreciate the opening 
thirty-eight bars solo for the right hand up and down the scale. To us it 
seems weak. In this, however, it is but fair to say it is thoroughly in 
harmony with the other parts of the work, which concludes with “The 
Abbey March,” of which we can only say we are sorry for “ The Abbey.” 
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‘A MILLION OF MONEY.” 
a 


Lonpon, WEpNeEspay, 10TH SepremsBeER, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. FietpmMovse,— 


You have no doubt heard of the clergyman who preached an 
excellent and moving sermon on the text “Adam, Seth, Enosh.” 
You may even have personally experienced that text as a peg to 
hanga sermon on—and if you have I am sure you freely forgave 
the preacher for the fact that his discourse had little to do with 
Adam, less with Seth, and nothing at all with Enosh. 

And had you seen “A Million of Money” at Drury Lane on 
Saturday night you would quite understand why I intend to devote 
this letter—which is by way of being a criticism upon it—to a brief 
statement of my views on journalism. 

Journalism (my dear sir) is a jest, and all things show it— 

I thought so once, and now I know it. 
The events of the last week have proved it to me beyond all doubt 
—three events, each with some sort of connection with the drama 
in particular. 

First—that I may get the least important and least connected 
with my subject out of the way—how quaint were the rules of the 
game in the journalist-treatment of Mr. Whistler’s fight with 
Mr. Augustus Moore on that first night at Drury Lane. You, sir, 
living in a quiet village and seeing only your morning-paper, 
probably do not now know that on Saturday evening the famous 
impressionist made an impression on the hat and face of the editor 
of the “ Hawk”—a publication you never heard of—with a 
Malacca cane. The morning papers were too highly respectable 
even to mention the set-to, which was nevertheless witnessed by a 
crowd of journalists and actors in the lobby of Old Drury, 
between the second and third acts of “ A Million of Money.” 

But, though Monday’s morning papers were discreet, several 
Sunday papers had brief accounts of this informal duel; and the 
evening papers of Monday came out bravely with the battle of 
artist and editor as the great attraction of their contents-bills. 

These varying standards of journalistic discretion amused me, 
I must confess, very considerably; and yet was my fancy even 
more tickled by the criticisms—I beg their pardon, the reports 
of Mr. Harris’s last play. Here again the morning papers 
showed an amazing amount. of discretion; but this time the 
Sunday papers, and, with hardly an exception, those of Monday 
evening followed suit. I don’t know how many columns 
I read—out of sheer amusement—of description of the race-scene, 
the Exhibition-scene, the reef-scene; nor how few lines of criticism 
on the play. A dozen times over I came upon the words “It is an 
enormous success,” or their synonyms; not once did I find—save 
perhaps in one evening paper—a sentence which was in any way 
equivalent to the simple statement “It is a good play” or “It is a 
bad play.” 

Nor, indeed, do I for a moment propose to settle the question so 
dexterously evaded by these skilled critics; rather, perhaps, I 
should be inclined to take up the position of one of the ablest 
among them—Mr. Clement Scott, who in effect maintains that the 
day is past for theatres so large as Drury Lane, and that Mr. 
Harris is wise to recognise this and to give us, on his enormous 
stage, a panoramaand not a play. There is a public which cares 
chiefly for scenic effects; and no other theatre can hope to give 
them with such grandeur as Drury Lane, 





And yet—if indeed I am convinced of this, I am convinced 
against my will; and in that case we know what my “ opinion 
still” must be. No doubt there were hundreds of people whose 
volleys of applause on Saturday night truly indicated their huge 
enjoyment of the scenery set before them; but what was that 
applause to the shouting of the whole house—preceded by @ 
breathless interest of stalls and pit and gallery—when for a brief 
three minutes Mr. Pettitt had set himself to write true drama, 
and Mr. Charles Glenney had come forward and acted it? Then, 
as ever when you give it a chance, the play was the thing. Scenery 
is nothing, crowds and processions are worse than nothing, for 
they are in the way, when you get acting, nature, life. Of course 
Mr. Harris will tell us, with perfect truth, that by mere payment 
of money he can get gorgeous scenery and hundreds of “ supers,” 
while no money will ensure him a fine play. This is not to be 
denied ; but I maintain that given a new “ Ticket of Leave Man,” 
with the shabbiest scenery and strong acting (such as Mr. Harris’s 
fine company is panting to give us) and it would put into the 
manager’s pocket—well, more than “ A Million of Money.” 

But Mr. Harris presumably knows his own business very much 
better than you or I could teach it him ; so I will only wishhim luck, 
condole with Mr. Pettitt on his success, and acknowledge that the 
scenery was very gorgeous, the actors and actresses thoroughly 
good ones, and the music—to my untrained ear—especially dramatic 
and powerful. (It was conducted on the first night by the com- 
poser, Mr. Oscar Barrett, and every now and again gave a tre- 
mendous “lift” to some dramatic scene that happened by odd 
chance to come that way.) 

Mr. Charles Warner, Mr. Harry Nicholls, Mr. Herbert Standing, 
Mr. Charles Glenney, Miss Fanny Brough, Miss Millward, Miss 
Lingard: you would not wish, I think, to improve much upon that 
company, for a large theatre with a broad style of play. But Mr. 
Warner had a long part which showed that length and strength 
have nothing whatever to do with each other; aud Mr. Nicholls 
also suffered, as in several recent Drury Lane dramas, from the 
fact that there was too much “ comic relief”—surely the funny 
scenes in a melodrama, to be really telling, should never be too 
frequent nor too long. However, the notion of Mr. Nicholls’s 
present part—the embryo curate turned.comic singer—is really a 
quaint one, and there is not much doubt that Tom Cricklewood is 
destined to be a great favourite this autumn. 

Poor Miss Millward and poor Miss Brough have very bad parts 
indeed, simply ; nor is Miss Lingard, though she is more promi- 
nent, in reality much better off. As a fact, the whole play gives 
the actor but one true chance: and by good fortune the actor was 
able to avail himself of it nobly. The two brief scenes in which 
Mr. Charles Glenney appeared were dramatically worth more than 
all the rest of the play ; the young actor showed that he was old 
in experience, and that even Drury Lane is not an inch too big 
for a man who has force, and pathos, and imagination—and who 
knows how to use them. 

Enough, more than enough, of “ A Million of Money ”’—perhaps 
the mere mention of so large a sum puts one alittle out of temper. 
Let me speak of my third grievance against the press. 

It is this: that barely one paper, to my knowledge, has ventured 
sternly but temperately to reprove Mr. Spurgeon for the language 
he dared to use last week about the Church and about the Stage. 
Mr. Spurgeon said last week at the Metropolitan Tabernacle that 
the Christian Church of to-day had “ played the harlot beyond 
any Church in any age;” andadded, speaking of the performance 
of “ Judah” before a clerical audience, “ There are no amusements 
too vile for her, Her pastors have filled a theatre of late, und have 
set their mark by their ¢lamours on the labours of play-actors, To 
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this we have come at last to which we never came before—no, not 
in Rome’s darkest hour.” 

Even Mr. Spurgeon must know enough of history, enough of 
the clerical corruption which in so many States went hand in hand 
with the social corruption of two centuries ago, to be aware how 
grotesquely false is the implication of his last sentence; and even 
Mr. Spurgeon, however low it may be his custom to stoop in his 
pursuit of notoriety, should have the decency to learn the truth 
about a calling which Shakespeare followed, and which was never 
more respected by earnest and thinking men than it is to-day, 
before he inveighs against it in language that one hardly cares to 
quote. 

But he is wise, perhaps, to make his accusations general in their 
terms. Charges of buffoonery, of sensation-mongering—which 
others than Mr. Spurgeon have brought against the stage of 
to-day—might be retaliated upon him with fatal force. 

You agree, I am certain, with your justly-indignant 

. Mus 1n Urnse. 








THE DRAMATISTS. 
XLVI.—Less1na. 


Lessing calls his famous play a tragedy; but wrongly. “ Emilia 
Galotti” is certainly neither tragedy nor comedy, but precisely the 
modern “ drama ”’—written in prose, and, if one may so say, conceived in 
prose. The catastrophe of the play is indeed borrowed from the classic 
story of Virginia, and somewhat spoiled in the borrowing; but neither the 
character-drawing and language, nor the intrigue itself, has any relation 
to true tragedy. 

The drama is nevertheless a vigorous piece of work, and no doubt pro- 
foundly affected the German stage of its day ;.it is even amusing to notice 
how seriously it is taken, with what earnestness its personages and their 
characters are discussed in a modern work of so high a class as Auerbach’s 
fine novel ‘‘ On the Heights.” 

An introductory Act shows us one only of the principal characters— 
Hettore Gonzaga, Prince of Guastalla, who plays the Appius Claudius to 
this modern Virginia. He has fallen madly in love with the beautiful 
girl whom he saw for the first time a few weeks ago, to whom he has spoken 
only once, and who is the daughter of his enemy, Odoardo Galotti, a rough 
old soldier. The Prince does his best to free himself from a former 
mistress—the imperious Orsina—and to forget that he is betrothed to the 
Princess of Massa ! 

When, however, he hears from Marinelli, his chamberlain and con 
tidential villain, that Emilia is that very day to be married—the author 
has taken the precaution to make his hero get up very early on this 
particular morning—he is wild with rage. Marinelli has to promise 
that the wedding shall be prevented, by whatever means: and the Prince 
gives him carte blanche.. The chamberlain goes off to carry out his plot, 
and his master to watch by a neighbouring church to which Emilia usually 
goes for early mass. 

The Act ends with a fine touch. As the Prince is hurrying out an old 
councillor enters with a paper to be signed—a death warrant. Has the 
Prince time to affix his signature? ‘ With pleasure !’’—and the curtain 
falls as the worthy old man repeats, shuddering, “ With pleasure! A 
death warrant—with pleasure !’’ 

In the second Act the rugged soldier Galotti is perturbed to hear, from 
his more courtly wife, that his daughter has gone, unattended, to early 
mass—as apparently she did every morning of her life. Then we hear 
that the servants have been bribed, and an attack on the bride’s carriage 
arranged ; and soon enters the girl herself, flushed and frightened after an 
interview with the Prince, who dared to whisper to her in the church 
itself. 

Her worldly-wise mother advises her not to mention this little incident 
to her bridegroom, the gallant young Count Appiani—who soon afterwards 
enters, in uncommonly bad spirits, considering the occasion. “ To him’— 
after a brief love scene—comes the chamberlain, Marinelli, bearing the offer 
of an important embassy. Appiani is surprised at this honour from the 
prince, with whom he was hardly “on terms;” but when he finds that it 
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is hampered with tke condition that he is start that very day—that hour— 
he refuses with some energy, and moreover calls Marinelli an ape: which 
is hardly justifiable. 

In Act III. we are back at the Palace. Shots are heard, and presently 
Emilia is brought in, almost fainting—the wedding party has been 
attacked, and the bridegroom mortally wounded. The Prince manages 
partially to reassure Emilia, and takes her to his room; her mother then 
enters, and, seeing Marinelli, comprehends the whole plot, and curses the 
villain whose name was the last on the lips of the dying Appiani. Then 
she hears a cry from her child, and rushes off to her. 

In Act the Fourth—after we have seen the Prince’s shortlived indigna- 
tion at the murder by which he is to profit—matters are complicated by 
the arrival of his former mistress, the Countess Orsina. 

Hell knows no fury like a woman spurned—and this act is devoted to 
Orsina’s discovery of the truth and her revenge. In a fine scene she works 
to frenzy Odoardo, Emilia’s violent and suspicious father. Then she gives 
him her dagger. 

As the fourth Act is filled with Orsina, the last is all Odoardo. He is 
forbidden to take his daughter away from the town; she must stay, they 
tell him, to help them by her evidence to discover the murdererof Appiani. 
After a struggle he agrees to everything, but begs to be allowed to see his 
daughter ouce more, alone. 

She comes ; and he finds in her, as in himself, the high Roman honour. 
She even bids him remember the father of Virginia, and when he shows her 
the dagger, but does not use it, attempts to stab herself. He stops her, 
and she cries, “There are no such fathers (as Virginius) now !” 

“ There are !”’ he says, and kills her. Then, as the Prince and Marinelli 
come, he quietly gives himself up to justice; and Hettore, looking at the 
dead, exclaims, “Oh God! Is it not enough, to the misery of many, that 
princes are men; must they also have-devils, disguised, for friends ? 








\ GESTURE. 
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gti BY JOSIAH RICHARDSON. 


(Continued from page 692.) 


The practical work connected with gesture consists first in the physicul- 
ture of the body. This is required in order to the production of that degree 
of suppleness and elasticity necessary to graceful motion and posture. 
When the body, by suitable exercise, is thus made capable of respond- 
ing readily to the requirements of elocutionary gesture generally, then it 
will need to be trained in those special movements which belong to or are 
associated with distinct classes and forms of expression ; as of anger, kind- 
ness, command, entreaty, &c. While this practice is going on the student 
is recommended to study the “ power” of each position and movement; so 
that what is “said” by each position and movement may always be 
associated in thought with the movement itself. If this he done the right 
gesture will always attend the particular state or condition with which it 
has been associated in practice. Thus, in speaking, thoughts will guide the 
body as well as the voice, and produce a definite and effective unity of 
expression. 

The order of importance of the movements concerned in gesture is as 
follows :—Movements (a) of the face, (b) of the head, (c) of the arm, (d) of 
the body. This order, though not expressing the opinion of some elocution- 
ists, does, in the writer’s opinion, set forth the truth. Facial movements 
are possibly far more subtle in their indications—capable of making finer 
distinctions—than either of the other classes of movement. The face is a 
wonderful mirror of the mind, as also the most truthful index of what is 
withinit. The lips can readily be made to deceive, Lut it requires a clever 
person to lie with the face. The movements of the head, though perhaps 
more limited and less emphatic than those of the arm, are generally much 
better understood. It must be remembered, too, that many of the custo- 
mary movements of the arm are used strictly for emphasizing ; they donot 
really “say” anything. "On the other hand, almost every movement and 
position of the head is strongly indicative of a definite state of the body or 
mind. 

The above arrangement further shows the order in which the parts 
generally act in manifesting degrees of emotion. Thus, in hate or love the 
face is the first to show these feelings, giving indications of their presence 
when as yet other parts are not visibly affected. Head movements come 
next; for instance: in feelings of aversion to someone or thing, the sen- 
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timent is known first by the contraction of the facial muscles—passive 
defence (thus closing the three avenues by which the objectionable 
object may gain access or make an impression.) Afterward, if 
dislike grows stronger, the head turns away from the source of aversion. 
Further dislike results in active defence, and even aggressive movements ; 
the arm and hand being used to resist or dispose of the object of dislike. 
The face is the emotional medium of expression, the head the intellectual, 
and the body the moral. The face shows unconscious feelings ; the head 
things we are consciously interested in and the body those with which we 
are morally concerned. 

The following hints and indications are given concerning a few of the 
more important movements and position of the parts, and of the idea 
generally attached to such movements Kc. 

The position of the body generally should be one of ease, firmness, and 
mobility. The weight of the body should rest mainly upon the ball of 
one foot. The ball of the foot is recommended, as its peculiar formation 
(it is composed of quite a number of bones) permits a variety of move- 
ments in shifting the position, turning or elevating the body, all of which 
may, from this point, be thus executed rapidly and gracefully. 

The body should not as a rule face the audience directly, but be turned 
a little on one side. This applies also to the head, which, apart from its 
being carried round with the body, may be moved independently, so as 
slightly to expose the face in profile; the character of the face is better 
seen thrs, while the full possibility of facial expression is retained. 

The face, as compared with other parts, is but little used by speakers. 
This is a great pity, seeing how very much can be accomplished by its 
working. It is difficult to overrate the importance of this powerful aid to 
speech. Apart altogether from its unique possibilities, the fact that it is 
the part most directly under the inspection of the audience gives special 
weight to its movements. Eyerything in facial expression depends upon 
the degree of mobility possible to the face. Some persons have natu- 
rally a larger and more decided range of facial movements than others. 
However, everyone may, by practice, attain to a useful degree of such 
movements. 

Facial movement may be divided into several parts, as those of the 
forehead, mouth, cheeks, chin, and eye. The degree of influence exerted 
by any one of these parts is comparatively small. The marked effect of facial 
expression depends upon the co-operative action of these parts, such 
expression representing the sum of their activities. 

The Eye is the most subtle organ of expression. We can look what we 
cannot speak. By it, too, we indicate the direction of thought, and 
also link ourselves with those we address. (It should be observed here 
that though this is spoken of the eye, the effects mentioned are only in 
part due to the eye itself, being largely dependent upon movement of the 
eyebrow and eyelid.) With regard to the Mouth, the movements of the lips 
and jaw necessary in speaking interfere somewhat with its power of expres- 
sion. In the pauses between phrases and sentences, however, there is 
opportunity for its full display. To specify a few ways in which the mouth 
may be used:—the smile of pleasure or scorn, the lip-curl of disdain, the 
compression of determination, the pout of injury or moroseness, the parted 
and retracted lips of weak-mindedness, the open mouth of wonder, the set 
and exposed teeth of hate, &c. 

Concerning the head. The head nods in affirmation and acquiescence ; 
shakes in negation, objection, and opposition ; is depressed in meditation, in 
humility, and shame; thrown back in pride and disdain ; turned on one side 
in aversion and enquiry ; fized in attention, &c. 


The movements of the arm and hand differ essentially from those of other 
parts in being mainly artificial. The signs made by the face and head are 
natural modes of expression—independent of words—and not requiring to 
be learned, being universally understood : most of the arm and hand move- 
ments, however, need the words they are used with in order to make them 
intelligible. 

The arms are directly useful in indicating position and degrees of force, 
rate, speed, &c.; also in suggestions of defence and aggression. Regarding 
motion generally, the arm indicates the manner of the movement rather 
than the movement itself; while those actions which are strictly imitative 
of real life, leave the strict lines of gesture and enter upon those of literal 
acting. 

Indirect indication are more numerous than the above. They may be 
thus expressed :—‘ Motions towards the body indicate self-esteem, egotism, 
or invitation ; from the body command or repulsion; expanding gestures 





exprese liberality, distribution, acquiescence, or candour ; .contracting 
gestures frugality, reserve, or collection; rising motions express sus- 
pension, climax, or appeal; falling motions completion, declaration, or 
response; a sudden stop expresses doubt, meditation, or listening; a 
sudden movement decision or discovery; a broad and sweeping range of 
gesture illustrates a general statement, or expresses boldness, freedom, 
and self-possession ; a limited range denotes diffidence or constraint, or 
illustrates a subordinate point; rigidity of the muscles indicate firmness, 
strength, or effort; laxity denotes languor or weakness; slow motions are 
expressive of gentleness, caution, deliberation, &c.; and quick motions of 
harshness, temerity, &c.” 
Movements of the arm generally take place from the shoulder. 


The movements of the hands are more expressive than the arms, being 
capable of giving finer indications. With the hands we offer, beckon, 
threaten, &c. 

The hand generally should be open, the thumb slightly raised, the 
middle and first finger joined and slightly separated from the index and 
little finger, the latter being slightly bent. The thumb is turned up for 
upward movements and the little finger in downward movements. 

The movements of the arm and hand sometimes take place just before 
the word or words it belong to, but never after them. 

As already hinted, in elevating the arm the hand is lifted independently : 
the movement taking place after the arm has reached its position. If the 
finger is used as in pointing, it too, must be raised independently, coming 
into position last of all. 

Every decided movement of the arm or hand is naturally preceded by 
a movement in the opposite direction. 

The actual Practice of gesture should be first pantomimic—dumb mute 
speech. “Thus (1), taking various conceptions, as hate, love, surprise, injury, 
disgust, fear, dignity, contempt, &c., let each be depicted as near as possible 
by mere gesticulation. Do this (a) with face and head alone, (6) with arm 
and body alone, (c) with all movements combined. Further, not only 
simply express this feeling &c., but also degrees of each; (2) select a few 
highly dramatic pieces and make known the thoughts and feelings expressed 
in them by means of action alone—strive to make the unspoken text as 
clear as possible, yet be careful not to introduce any action that would be 
out of place when speaking the words; (3) give the same pieces, using both 
voice and gesture, carefully observing the various points to which attention 
has already been drawn. 

In conclusion, attention is drawn to the very powerful Reactionary effect 
gesture exerts upon the speaker himself. This aspect of gesture is one of 
great interest, yet one that, to the writer’s knowledge, has not hitherto 
been dealt with. Much has been written of the action of the mind upon 
the body in relation to gesture, but very little concerning the reaction of 
the body upon the mind. Yet, as will be seen from the following extracts, 
this reaction is a very potent factor in the evolution of thought and 
feeling. Mr. Braid during his investigation of hypnotism discovered that 
emotional states are aroused on the “ subject” by suggestions made to him 
by the muscular sense. Thus ideas or feelings were induced corresponding 
to the attitude or gesture he may have been made to assume by the 
operator. For instance, if the hand was placed upon the top of the head 
the subject would frequently draw himself up to his fullest height, throw 
his head back, while his countenance assumed an expression of pride. The 
same manifestation of feeling was produced if the operator straighten the 
legs and spine. If the head be bent forward and the body and limbs gently 
flexed a condition of profound humility was instantly assumed. Dr. Garth 
Wilkinson says in his work upon “The Human Body and its Connection 
with Man:” “ Put him on his knees and clasp his bands and the saints and 
devotees of the artists will fall before the trueness of his devout actings. 
Raise his head while in prayer, and his lips pour forth exulting glorifica- 
tions. . . . Orcompress the forehead, so as to wrinkle it vertically, 
and thorny-toothed clouds contzact in from every horizon . .. . as 
again the smallest expansion in a moment brings the opposite state with a 
full breathing of delight. . « Whatever posture of any passion is in- 
duced the passion comes into it at once and dramatises the body 
accordingly.” 

It is most evident from the above, that the position assumed and 
movements made during speaking, play a by no means unimportant part 
in the working of the mind. The act of thinking and speaking, then, must 
be easier when the body is in a position corresponding to the train of 
thought the lips are engaged in expressing. The experience of speakers 
fully bears out this view of the subject. 
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“MODERN DRAMA IN ITALY. 
———_—_——_ 
(vROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


I.—Diatect THEATRES. 

Though there cannot be said to be a vigorous and flourishing school of 
dramatists in italy at present, there is an increasing demand for good 
plays, and, in consequence, an increasing number of writers who turn their 
attention to the stage. With the Italian inborn histrionic talent, there 
should always be able interpreters of dramatic works; and, in fact, such 
names as those of Eleonora Duse, Salviri, Rossi, Nouvelli might be 
expected to inspire dramatic writers to activity. But there is still a large 
contingent, one may say a majority, of translated plays—chiefly from the 
French—on the répertoire of all the large theatres; in fact, a French critic 
lately said that when he wants to find original Italian drama he seeks it 
in the dialect theatres, in which of course such artistes as those above- 
named have no part. 

The existence of dialect theatres is perhaps a sign of the absence of com- 
plete unity in a nation, the unity of one sole standard of language, of 
customs, mode of thought, &c.; still, one can hardly regret their 
presence, they afford. so many characteristic varieties of type which can 
only be represented faithfully in dialect. High-class society is very much 
the same throughout Itaiy, and, in fact, in all civilised countries, but the 
original,’ strongly characterised types of mankind—man before he has 
been polished and rubbed off at the angles—must be sought in a lower 
stratum. In dialect plays the interest lies in such types, and in 
the broad, primitive human emotions; they are refreshing after 
the psychological studies and refinements of more advanced 
civilisation, and hence they interest all classes, not merely those 
whom they delineate. There is both scope and necessity for good 
writing in a dialect play, for it isa very different style of thing from 
the exciting entertainment provided for, say, London ’Arry at the East End 
theatres. Such men as Goldoni did not scorn to write in dialect. Some of 
the Italian dialects, too, have an intrinsic value which raises them almost 
to the level of a language, containing shades of expression, characteristics 
and inflections which are lost in translation. The Milanese, for instance, 
counts among its poets the greatest vernacular poet of Italy, Porta, whose 
works have been translated into high Italian (if one may use the term), 
losing, however, immeasurably in the process, just as the works of 
Fritz Reuter in Platt-Deutsch lose when translated into high 
German. Any one who has enjoyed such works can scarcely regret the 
existence of such a strong, forcible medium for the expression of the non- 
elegant, non-refined classes of society. Without dialect so many capital 
types would be unrealised, or unrecognised and lost. 

In Italy there are several centres, each having its own peculiar serious 
and comic types, to say nothing of the different character imparted by 
difference of dialect and accent. The Piedmontese is the most serious in 
character and aims. At one time it had almost the dignity of a national 
theatre, having its centre in Turin. It boldly represented the wants and 
the condition of certain classes of society with a vigour and originality 
which seem lost in the present day. It attacked political questions with 
biting satire, often drawing down upon itself the censure of the 
authorities, but exercising an extraordinary influence even on the 
higher classes not only of Turin but of all provinces of Italy. 
Besides the Piedmontese, which has no longer its former influence, there 
are the Milanese, Venetian, and Neapolitan dialect theatres. Of these at 
present the Milanese is perhaps the most flourishing ; it is more humorous 
and amusing than the Piedmontese. The Milanese dialect is a curious 
mixture of French, German, Croatian, Italian, and other languages ; it has 
a rough, coarse sound, the soft Italian vowel endings are snapped off short, 
and the voices speaking Milanese lose Italian melody and music entirely ; 
they sound guttural and harsh. It is, however, wonderfully rich and 
expressive when the ear grows sufficiently accustomed to its brusquerie to 
realise how admirably it expresses the Lombardian character, with 
its broad caustic humour — half cynical, half tender 3 its coarse- 
ness and its good-nature covered by a sort of surly ruggedness, 
and sharpened ‘by a good mixture of shrewdness and cunning. 
At present the Milanese Theatrical Company, with thé famous Ferravilla 
at its head, is undoubtedly the best company of dialect actors in Italy. 
Thiscompany after eighteen years of performances hasa répertoire of no less 
than 800 works (counting good, bad, and indifferent, many of them adapta- 
tions from French farces), and has excellent financial success, the theatre 





being frequented by all classes of society, who find there an inexhaustible 
fund of amusement. The actor Ferravilla writes plays himself, though 
they are chiefly loosely-strung plots intended to show up some Lombardian 
types, of which he is an inimitable delineator. Such types as the rural 
Mayor (El Sindech Finocchi—il Sindaco Finocchi), the uncle from the 
country (El Signor Camola), the country Socialist, idler, and drunkard, are 
masterly creations, or rather faithful portraits of living characters. 

The Venetian theatre promises a revival this year; a new company has 
been formed under the direction of the well-known dramatic writer, Gia- 
cinto Gallina. Venice has kept many of its ancient customs and habits, 
which remind one of the scenes in Goldoni’s plays. Gallina in his come- 
dies has, it may be said, put the spirit of Goldoni’s creations into modern 
dress, renewed or rejuvenated them. The types are often the same, as the 
populace is the same at heart as it was in the days of Goldoni: noisy, 
jovial women, weak, good-natured husbands, malicious girls, coquettish, 
chattering maids, &c.—a somewhat restricted world, but still containing 
unlimited possibilities of changes, contradictions, and intrigues. Gallina’s 
comedies are not intended to present social problems nor to probe 
deeply into things ; he simply gives bright pictures of living scenes full of 
mirth, movement and interest. In ‘“‘ Le Varufe in Famigia” he gives us a 
poor clerk in the midst of all manner of family jars, petty quarrels between 
wife, mother-in-law, servant, &c. In “ Famegia in Rovina”’ we have the 
character of Sior Gigi, a music-master without pupils, who embodies 
splendidly the true Venetian indolence and laisses-aller. “ Zente refada” 
r epresents the nonveau-riche, but in this Gallina has been less successful ; 
it is a drama of greater pretensions, longer and more complex than the 
others, and Gallina’s pen is at its best when he writes of smaller scenes, 
describing the populace and its types, not grand passions and lorg plots. 

Taken as a whole, however, the dialect theatres seem to be declining in 
importance; the latest one, the Bolognese, is only able to keep its theatre 
open for a few months in the year, and in all there is a natural tendeucy to 
decline in proportion as their raison d’étre, the essentially characteristic 
types among the populace, become effaced by modern civilisation. Even 
in Naples the old, primitive careless laughter of lazzaroni is becoming 
more thoughtful. Perhaps the decline in the productions of dialect 
dramatists may favour the development of the real Italian dramas of the 
future. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
—— 


It is inconceivable that any one should believe in the doings of Julius 
Cesar—unless indeed his mind be of the order which equally believes in 
the doings of Hop o’ my thumb. The Duke of Wellington is said to have 
known very little of what took place at Waterloo; and the myth of Theseus 
was probably founded on as much truth as the myth of Shaw the Life- 
guardsman. These profound reflections were suggested by the facts that 
the writer of these lines was lucky enough to have a very capital view of 
both the fights which raged round the tall figure of Mr. Augustus Moore 
last Saturday at Drury Lane: that he has read pretty well all the varying 
accounts of those battles: and that now he would be quite unable to pro- 
nounce what was true and what untrue in those accounts. 

** 

According to the report presumably furnished by Mr. Whistler, that 
eminent artist chastised the editor of the “ Hawk” and then walked off 
scot-free, after delivering himself of the epigram, “The ‘Hawk’ always 
strikes from behind!” According to Mr. Moore, only his hat was struck, 
and he felled his opponent to the ground; and, moreover, in the second 
conflict he got Mr. Lingard’s head into chancery before they were separated. 
Our own impression accords with what the probabilities of the case would 
suggest—that the truth lies between these twoextremes. Certainly in the 
first fight Mr. Moore’s hat seemed to be the chief sufferer, while Mr. 
Whistler “scored” more verbally than pugilistically—indeed, one is 
tempted to believe that the entire assault did but lead up to that “ Hawk ” 
epigram. The Lingard-Moore fight appeared to us pretty much of a drawn 
battle. 


* * 
* 


Altogether, the affair was sufficiently discreditable ; and perhaps the 
only person who came out of it with any approach to flying colours was Mt 
Harris’s acting-manager, Mr Lathom, who argued Mr Whistler ont of the 
building with singular tact and courtesy. (Then Mr. Whistler made haste 
to a newspaper-office and said what he had to say). 
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“Truth” was revived on Thursday night at the Criterion, too late for 
notice this week. It is strange—it is even a little sad—to note how com- 
pletely the ‘‘cast”’ of Mr Bronson Howard’s farce has changed in these 
few years. Mr. Charles Wyndham has almost deserted his old love, farcical 
comedy; Mr. Herbert Standing now portrays fashionable vice on the huge 
stage of Drury Lane ; Mr. Carton has given over acting in plays and taken 
to writing them; ‘ Granny” Stephens—who in this farce made such a 
mouthful of the blessed word “ consolidate ”—has left the further side of 
the footlights, though she is often to be seen on the nearer; and W. J. 
Hill, that mountain of mirth—alas! he will never again set the table on a 
roar. 

+ % 

It is confidently stated that Mrs. Langtry will appear in Paris with an 
English company, in “ As You Like It” and some other plays, before she 
opens the Princess’s with “‘ Antony and Cleopatra.” 


* * 
* 


The country magistrates go on preventing small actors and actresses 
from earning their living ; and, though in many cases they may be per- 
fectly right, it is felt to be a hardship that a manager can never tell 
whether his child-actress, who has played a part in forty towns of the 
United Kingdom, will be allowed to play it in the forty-first. This week 
May Hannan, aged seven, was not permitted to enact at Leicester a part 
which she had enacted during the last three years and a half at other places. 
It must be admitted that May began early ; she made her début at the age 
of two. 

*,* 

All the seats are sold for the first night of Mr. Irving’s “ Ravenswood” 
at the Lyceum. Do not go on the second night, which is proverbially a flat 
one, but book your place at once for the third. 


* * 
* 


Perhaps a more foolish charge of plagiarism was never brought than the 
one recently made against Mr. Jones’s little play, “The Deacon.” Stolen 
from Mrs. Oliphant, indeed! Why, the plot of the “Deacon” was not 
made, or invented, or stolen—it grows on every tree. Pretty touches in 
the execution were Mr. Jones’s own ; but the idea (if “idea” be the word) 
is as old as hills of the oldest formation known in Great Britain. 

* * 
* 

Talking of Mr. Jones, “The Middleman” is now to be seen half the 
week at the Shaftesbury, with a cast so completely changed from that of a 
few months ago that only two (we believe) of the characters of any import- 
ance at all are played by the original actors. These two are the Batty 
Todd and, of course, the Cyrus Blenkarn—who indeed could be none other 
than Mr. Willard. 

+,% 

An interesting change in the cast of “ Judah ” is announced for its few 
remaining nights and days; Miss Winifred Emery is now to play—and ex- 
quisitely, one cannot doubt—the part already acted by Miss Olza Brandon, 
Miss Calhoun, and Miss Annie Hill. - 

* 

Rumour says that Mr. Penley is to go fora tour in the provinces when 

“The Judge ” ceases to run, and after that will open a theatre of his own 


in London. 
* * 


* 

“Carmen up to Data’’—why data?—is to be brought out at the Gaiety 
on the 4th of October. “ The Struggle for Life” is to begin on Wednes- 
day, the 24th of this month, at the Avenue. “The Judge”—a good deal 
altered—goes to thé Opera Comique on Monday. The Lyric re-opens five 
days after the Gaiety ; and Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s new theatre—when ? 








MR. EDWARD LLOYD. 
—— 


It is not a little curious that in this generally reputed unmusical country 
there has never, for nearly a hundred years past, been a period when 
England had not a native tenor singer whose fame extended far beyond his 
own country. The phenomenal duration of Braham’s vocal organ lasted 
from before the beginning of the century down to well on in the forties, and 
by the time Braham retired, Sims Reeves was already beginning to be talked 
of as the coming tenor. Mr. Sims Reeves in turn was still in the 
plenitude of his ‘powers, or at any rate had only just passed 
the meridian, when the artist whose portrait we this week present to our 
readers came forward in such fashion as to show that even the retirement 
of Mr, Reeves would not leave his country without a successor well able to 








maintain the reputation of his order. Edward Lloyd, the son of an assis- 
tant vicar-choral of St. Paul’s and of a sister of Dr. J. L. Hopkins, the 
organist of Trinity College, Cambridge, was born March 7, 1845. 
He received his early musical education in the choir of West- 
minster Abbey, under the late James Turle, and: after acquiring 
some experience in the choirs of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
the Chapel Royal, he became a concert-singer pure and simple. On 
Feb. 20, 1872, he sang the recitatives of the Evangelist in Bach’s 
Matthew-Passion, in a performance of the work at Exeter Hall by Mr. 
Barnby’s Choir, in such a way as to gain the warmest approval and lay 
the foundation of a reputation which has never ceased to grow. It would 
take far too much space to enumerate all the great works in which Mr. 
Lloyd has sung since then: suffice it that his co-operation is now 
almost indispensable in the production of all great works in this 
country. A master of all styles, Mr. Lloyd is alike excellent 
in the popular ballad, the oratorio, and the secular or dramatic 
cantata. Although he has never, so far as we are aware, sung on the 
stage, his vocalisation is, when necessary, eminently dramatic, as will be 
admitted by all who have heard him in Dvérak’s “ Spectre’s Bride’ or in 
the great solos and duets from Wagner’s dramas in which he is so fond of 
taking part. Last year Mr Lloyd made a long tour in America, exciting 
everywhere the same admiration which he inspires at home. Let us hope 
that he may live to enjoy that long career which has been the lot of the 
illustrious predecessors whom he so worthily succeeds. 





THE HISTORIC MUSICAL COLLECTION AT THE 
EDINBURGH EXHIBITION. 
—_______ 

Thanks chiefly to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. R. A. Marr, whose 
name is closely associated with the musical features of recent exhibi- 
tions in Glasgow and Edinburgh, a collection of exhibits illustrative 
of the art of music has been added to the many attractions of the Edin- 
burgh Exhibition. The collection is housed in a moderate-sized but lofty 
and well-lighted room near the grand entrance, and its contents are 
arranged in three sections—Instruments, Books, and Manuscripts, and 
Portraits, Prints, Photographs, and Engravings. As it is, so far as we are 
aware, the first collection of the kind that has been got together in Scot- 
land, and is, indeed, one of the first which has been seen out of London, it 
merits, we think, to be recorded in some detail. A catalogue, with brief 
but valuable descriptive notes, has been prepared by Mr. Marr as a sup- 
plement to the general catalogue of the exhibition, but it is much to be 
desired that some more permanent record on a larger scale, in greater 
detail, and furnished if possible with useful illustrations and fac similes of 
some of the more important exhibits should be compiled before the col- 
lection is finally dispersed. The utility of such catalogues to historians, 
collectors, and musicians generally is so great that we cannot but think the 
venture would be attended with success. 

The instruments, over a hundred in number, are of all countries and 
ages, from the primitive tam-tam of the African savage, a relic of Coomas- 
sie, to the highly-developed violin made at Naples in 1736 by “ Januarius 
Gagliano, alumnus Antonii Stradivarii.” Many, if not most of the bar- 
baric instruments are lent by the Edinburgh University, which possesses 
a valuable collection of Chinese, Japanese, Burmese, Indian, and other in- 
struments, which, strange as they may appear to a European, are obvious 
precursors of the products of western civilization. Thus the trombone, 
which in some respects deserves to be regarded as the nearest to perfection 
of all brass instruments, is foreshadowed by a curious Chinese trumpet, or 
“ La-pa,” with sliding tube, whilst the most elaborate and complicated of 
all instruments of modern (or ancient) times, the organ, has its prototype 
in the Chinese mouth organ, now called “Cheng,” in ancient times called 
“Yu,” having a series of pipes fixed in a calabash in lieu of wind-chest, 
with a short curved pipe serving as mouth-piece. It is generally supposed 
that in the development of the art of music an appreciation of rhythm 
preceded that of pitch, and this theory receives some support from the pre- 
dominance of percussion instruments in uncivilized “orchestras.” Hence 
it is not surprising to find a considerable number of drums, tam- 
tams, and gongs in the Edinburgh collection, as well as a remark- 
ably fine pair of Chinese cymbals, very superior in quality and tone to the 
average European specimens of this instrument. Of ancient European 
instruments there is a good store. Of extinct species we may mention 
several of the cither and lute class, of which the banjo is a fashionable but 
degenerate modern representative. Some of these are what we may term 
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normal specimens, others are evidently experimental in character. Such, 
we should imagine, are the singular cithers with keyboards, the hammers 
attached to which strike the strings, sometimes from above, sometimes 
through the sound hole from below. Contrivances of this kind, though 
patented by both English and German makers, were probably too much 
in the nature of an unhappy medium between the cither and the spinet to 
prove a lasting success. A harp-lyre with six strings deserves notice for 
the beauty of its lines, which recall the art of classic times, though we can 
hardly imagine that the instrument could, under the most favourable con- 
ditions, be as agreeable to the ear as itis tothe eye. No less beautiful, 
and of far more importance from a musigal point of view, is an Italian viola 
d’amore of the seventeenth century, having a tail-board inlaid with the 
most exquisite Renaissance design in ivory on a ground of dark wood. A 
Viola da Gamba made in Hamburg in 1696 furnishes another example o 
beautiful decorating of a similar character. . 

Among other curiosities may be mentioned a “ violin with sympathetic 
strings, tuned by an apparatus at the back,” and a glass flute not unlike 
that which the great Napoleon presented to his favourite flute-player, 
Drouet, who found the gift something of a white elephant, since its exces- 
sive weight made it impossible for him to use it in solo-playing. A har- 
monica, or set of musical glasses of the last century, recalls Goldsmith’s 
fine ladies who “ would talk of nothing but high life, pictures, taste, 
Shakespeare, and the musical glasses.” A violoncello by Barak Norman, 
dated 1700, is interesting as a specimen of the work of the oldest violon- 
cello maker in Great Britain. The instrument was originally a bass viol, 
and has been cleverly enlarged to its present state, the marks of its 
history being clearly traceable on its surface. Several instruments are 
interesting chiefly on account of their association with eminent musicians. 


Such is the old-fashioned bassoon made -about 1825, and played upon by 


the late Charles Godfrey, founder of the distinguished family of that 
name; and such the silver-keyed bugle belonging to Mr. Wm. Miller, an 
Edinburgh veteran, who was in his time one of the most celebrated players 
on that instrument. This gentleman lends also a post horn, played by Kénig 
in Jullien’s band, and afterwards by Mr. Miller himself, with no less effect, 
as we are assured by those who are in a position to judge, than that obtained 
by the original owner. 

Chopin’s pianoforte, though it has frequently been seen in public of late, 
will, to the majority of visitors, be one of the most interesting exhibits. 
The touch seems hardly as responsive as one would be inclined to expect 
in a pianoforte selected by Chopin as being suited to his peculiar style of 
playing, but it is more than probable that tke instrument is not in its 
original state. The keys certainly have the appearance of having been 
“ restored ” to a considerable extent. A suitable amount of “ local colour” 
is given to the collection by a spinet, dated 1780, and made by an Edin- 
burgh maker; and above all by two specimens of bagpipes, “ Highland ” 
and “union ”’ pipes. 

Perhaps the most interesting item of the books and manuscripts is the 
“Dublin” MS. score of Handel’s “Messiah.” It is the work of J. C. 
Smith, Handel’s amanuensis, but contains many annotations in Handel’s 
own hand. It received its name from having been used by Handel at the 
first performance of the oratorio in Dublin on the 13th April, 1742. This 
valuable relic, which is well known to musicians, belonged to Sir F. A. G. 
Ouseley, the late Professor of Music in Oxford University, and was 
bequeathed by him to St. Michael’s College, Tenbury. A highly interest- 
ing series of Psalters, most of which are the property of Mr. William 
Cowan, an Edinburgh collector, illustrates an important phase of ecclesias- 
tical music, while the quaintness of their titles cannot fail to appeal to 
the unlearned visitor. ‘The Psalmes of David in English meter, with 
notes of foure partes set unto them, by Gulielmo Daman, for John Bull, to the 
use of the godly Christians for recreatyng themselves, in stede of fond and 
unseemly Ballades. (1579),”’ is one delightful instance ; and this triumph of 
alliteration — ‘Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soule for Sinne”’ (1585) is 
another. A magnificent MS. score of Tallis’s famous “Song in Forty 
Parts,” written about 1630, and set to English words in praise of Charles I., 
deserves mention ; as does a case full of books, concert programmes, tickets, 
and other things bearing upon the history of music in Scotland during the 
past century. 

The autographs are numerous, and include those of great masters of the 
past, such as Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn and 
Chopin, as weil as those of more modern times, such as Berlioz, Wagner, 
Brahms, Verdi, and Gounod; while of executants may be mentioned such 
representative violinists as Ernst, Sivori, Joachim, Neruda, and Sarasate; 
and among pianists the no less distinguished names of Thalberg, Liszt, 
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Henselt, Tausig, Madame Schumann, and Rubinstein. English music is 
represented by Bishop, Crotch, Samuel Wesley, Sir George Smart, Hatton, 
and Bennett, and others of hardly less renown. 

Not the least interesting section of the exhibition is the collection of por- 
traits, prints, photographs, and engravings, of which there are no less than 
181 examples. These consist chiefly of portraits of musicians, but also in- 
clude such fanciful subjects as “The Union of Music and Painting,” 
“St. Cecilia,” as depicted by the very diverse genius of Raphael and of 
Rubens, and an engraving of De Lemude’s picture entitled “ Beethoven’s 
Dream.” Any attempt to enumerate these would be apt to degenerate into 
a mere catalogue, so we will desist from such a fruitless effort, trusting 
that our brief account of a collection which we found most deeply interest- 
ing may at any rate inspire others to visit and inspect it for themselves. 

We cannot, however, leave the subject without expressing our sense of 
the great educational value of such an exhibition as this; and it seems to us 
that no institution whose curriculum includes the art of music 
can be considered complete without it be in a position by means of a 
museum of a similar character to give what may be termed “ object 
lessons ” to its pupils. It is a curious illustration of the anomalous posi- 
tion of Edinburgh University with respect to music that, though not 
professing to teach music, it should possess, in addition to the most richly 
endowed professorship in the kingdom, a collection of instruments with 
which neither Cambyidge nor Oxford has anything to compare. 





—— 
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THE OPERA OF THE FUTURE. 
Pe —_—~—— 
[From W. J. HenprErson’s “Story or Music.”’] 

Plato, who was not a humorist but a philosopher, held that fallen human 
nature must be purified bya course of mathematics. A wicked world has 
never shown a disposition to follow the suggestion of the Greek sage; but 
in music a regeneration, not unlike that which the human intellect would 
experience from a general application to ordinates and abscissas, deter- 
minants and quaternions, has come about through the labours of Richard 
Wagner. From the days of Vincenzo Galilei, Jacopo Peri, and Giulio Cac 
cini, with their small knowledge of counterpoint and their large fund of 
originality and earnestness, aiming at what they believed was the method 
of the Greek dramatists, but what was rather the true musica parlante, or 
pure, declamatory recitative, to the time when Gluck felt called upon to 
take measures of reform in order to renew the dramatic significance of the 
opera, almost lost through the folly and extravagances of the Italian com- 
posers, there was a long and discouraging descent in operatic art. 
But it was less depressing, taking into consideration the in- 
valuable lessons which Gluck taught and the wisdom which lovers of 
music ought to have gained through experience, than the fall from 
Orpheus’ to ‘ Lucia’ and ‘La Sonnambula.’ Half a century ago Fétis, 
‘one of the most learned critics of the time, wrote: ‘ One of the errors into 
which most persons commonly fall, when they attend the representation of 
a new opera, consists in confounding the ornaments, which the singers add 
to the melodies, with the melodies themselves, and in persuading them- 
selves that the merit of the music consists in these ornaments. The 
foundation upon which these embroideries are placed frequently remains 
unperceived, even to such a degree that it happens to certain frequenters of 
a theatre not to recognise an air because it is sung in «different manner 
from that with which they were familiar. A slight degree of attention 
given to the structure of the phrases of melody will soon produce the habit 
of separating them from all the flourishes with which they are adorned by 
the singers; for these embellishments have no musical sense. When we 
applaud a singer to the utmost for his mechanical skill, it is not because 
it gives us the slightest pleasure, but because it astonishes.’ 

Art had certainly sunk low when a great critic was compelled to write 
like that. The opera had become the singer. Dramatic significance was 
discarded in order that in telling situations the prima donna might 
have opportunity to exhibit her skill in colorature singing, or the 
tenor to astonish the auditors with high chest tones. The same tendency 
was exhibited lately on the Italian stage. Lucia, crazed by a grief too great 
for words, sang fiorituri of the most elaborate character ; and Manrico, 
called upon io rescue his mother from the flames, tarried to sing his high 
C, and to be called out several times, bowing and smiling, while his aged 
parent continued to roast unsuccoured. In the course of years thoughtful 
persons wearied of this. It was time for a new reform, and the reformer 
came, 
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It will be necessary in this chapter to consider at some length the 
effect which the teachings of Richard Wagner have already had, in 
order that we may estimate their probable influence on the future, 
The question has become very pertinent whether everything that 
goes to make up what we somewhat loosely denominate Italian 
opera is to be wiped from the face of the earth and the 
theories and practice of Wagner to be the model of the hereafter. ‘Every 
reform,’ says Emerson, ‘ was once a private opinion, and when it shall be 
a private opinion again, it will solve the problem of tie age.’ Will the 
private opinions of Wagner become those of all intelligent lovers of the 
great art of music, or will it be found necessary to make some modifica- 
tions before the solution of the operatic problem is reached? The history 
of intellectual development teaches us in no doubtful manner that 
there is no permanent rest in art. There must be progress or 
retrogression. It is, therefore, painful to note the determined 
efforts of partisans to convince us that in Wagner we have reached 
the climax of dramatic music. It is impossible to believe that with the 
human mind on the threshold of greater advances in learning than were 
ever before made, the arts must fail., That there will be periods of depres- 
sion none can doubt. There was a long interval between the artists of 
ancient Rome and those of medieval Italy. Thesecond Shakespeare has not 
yet arisen. But music is the youngest of the arts. Her future is still before 
her, and Wagner has only cleared the path for others who shall come after 
him. All nations which have produced a school of composers have had 
opera given in their own language. Italian opera originally held the stage 
in Germany, but was superseded by German opera when the popular 
demand for operas in the language of the people became irresistible. 
When the two English-speaking nations of the world, England and the 
United States, demand opera in their own tongue, then we may look forward 
to the rise of native schools of operatic composers. What kind of opera 
shall we have when that time comes? 

It seems to me that the outcome of the present unsettled condition of 
dramatic music will be this: We shall adopt Wagner’s theories, but shall 
in some details modify his practice. 

Richard Wagner, it seems to me, possessed the greatest genius that ever 
sought expression through music. Before proceeding further let us refresh 
our memories as to the meaning of his teachings. Briefly, then, he held 
that opera music should be illustrative. The composition of a taking air 
without consideration of its fitness for the dramatic situation, or 
the puerile attempt at the expression of a great grief through a 
penny ballad, such as Edgardo sings in his final agony, aroused 
in Wagner a virtuous indignation. He saw that dramatic power 
could not be attained by the formal methods, and he wiped 
them out. His operas contain no set arias, duets, or trios, strung like 
occasional pearls on a thread of recitative. Instead of this he declares that 
we must have the true musical dialogue, with a meaning in every phrase, 
while for the old cut-and-dried forms he substitutes a continuous flow of 
melody, which swells to harmonious thunder in passionate moments and 
again sinks to the whisperofasigh. Andtothis he has added the leit 
motif, which is designed to express the particular mood of the moment or 
to indicate the predominance in the dramaticaction of a certain personality. 
The libretto he has transformed into a living dramatic poem, and from it the 
music takes its color; to it the music is wholly subservient. The voices 
must sing phrases that fit the words they utter; the orchestra must paint 
the progress of the drama in tone pictures. 

It is not probable that any advanced musical thinker will contend that 
these reforms are not good. Yet there are many persons, either indolent 
by nature or ignorant of the meaning of music, who bewail the decay of the 
old forms of opera ; and who sigh fora rejuvenation of the arid spaces of 
meaningless recitativo, without feeling or life, followed by the aria with its 
inevitable cabaletta. Such persons are not the friends of progress in art, 
and if they could return to the days of Caffarelli and Farinelli, they would 
probably see nothing degrading in the means by which such voices as 
theirs were made possible. Those who, on the other hand, accept with joy 
the new dispensation will bear with me if I seem to occupy needless time 
in emphasizing Wagner’s excellences. 

First and foremost is his uncompromising belief that the music should 
illustrate the text: Wagner has declared that if works dramatic 


in form are to be included in music, the meaning of the dramatic action 
must be expressed. He has declared that the movement of the play must 
not be stopped while the heroine sang an aria, but that she must sing with 
precisely the same intent as she would speak in the drama of the theatre. 
Wagner’s position is incontestably right. Without dramatic significance 











the music of the opera has no right to exist. Furthermore, it 
is impossible to achieve the highest dramatic significance by means 
of the old set forms. The instrumental prelude to an aria is in 
itself a destructive interruption to the flow of dramatic feeling. Whenthe 
recitative ends and the orchestra plays the introductory measures prefatory 
to the soprano’s solo, the nearer cannot avoid thinking, ‘ Now she is going 
to sing,’ What went before was only meant to fill up the spaces between 
the songs. If during its progress the hearer became unconsciously interested 
in the action, he was recalled to his senses by the orchestral announcement 
of the melody of the forthcoming song, and he settled himself to hear an 
exhibition of vocal accomplishments, after which the drama would begin 
again. Wagner abolished that. He said, in effect: ‘ Where Shakespeare 
would have written a long speech for an actor or actress, there let us have 
long musical speeches, but not in any set form. Let the musical speech 
flow with the dramatic feeling, and when the end is reached, let the next 
character goon. Do not let us feel obliged to suspend the animation of 
the orchestra while the prima donna introduces a cadenza unto her own 
glory, and above all, do not let us be compelled to follow the style of the 
seventeenth century and write arias consisting of one slow movement, then 
a lively movement, and a final return to the original melody without rhyme 
or reason.’ Ores 








REVIEWS. 
_———— 
- [From CHARLEs WoOoLHOUSE. | 

“A Reconciliation” song, written and composed by Gerard F. Cobb is 
original in theme, refined in style, and richly harmonised. Words and 
music are alike passionate, but unexaggerated ; the song deserves, and is 
admirably suited to, an expressive singer. 

“Lurline,” for the pianoforte, by Gustav Ernest. This charming piece, 
which with or without a title would be amply suggestive, opens, after a 
few introductory bars, with an expressive melody murmured to the 
accompaniment of rippling semiquavers. The central portion of the piece, 
“Meno Mosso,” has a more declamatory style of theme, accompanied by 
sweeping arpeggios for the left hand, and leading to a repetition of the 
rapid and fanciful commencement. Considering the effect realised the 
piece is comparatively easy to play. 

“Second Gondoliera,’’ for pianoforte, also by Gustave Ernest. A refined 
and poetical piece, demanding tasteful, smooth, and delicate playing. There 
is an easy elegance in the melody, while the left hand part, except in the 
accelerated episode, consists of a curious figure aptly representing the 
unstableness and almost imperceptible movement of calm water. 


[From Hutcurnes and Romer. | 

“The Tempest King,” scena for bass voice, written by Edward Major, 
music by Morris Edwards. The words of this “ scena’’ are peculiar and 
somewhat ghastly ; they describe the gloating of the Storm-fiend over his 
power to wreck a goodly ship. This malignant and melodramatic monarch 

“ Guides the fated ship till she strikes on a sunken rock, 

He loves to hear her timbers crack and mocks the cries for help.” 
The cheerful (?) lines, 
“The storm-driven clouds are the mariner’s shrouds,” 

are set to a thoroughly commonplace waltz tune, which at the end of the 
“scena”’ is to be sung “ Maestoso con Gioja Feroce”! Lightning is made a 
trisyllable (“ lightening ’’), and in one place a long pause is placed over the 
word “and” on the unaccented part of the bar. In its best parts the work is 
bold and boisterous, but all approach to grandeur is nullified by the 
inappropriate waltz refrain. 

“ My fond heart clings to Thee,” song, words by Mrs. Kinchant. Music 
by Joseph Romano. An effective and very well written song, the passionate 
words of which have been ably set in “ Dramatic aria” form. The finely 
harmonised accompaniment well supports the singer. > 

“The Road to Angel Land,” song, words by Ray Lotinga. Music by 
Annie Armstrong. A pleasing and tuneful song which will commend 
itself to those who like sentimental verses about children yearning for 
Heaven in the midst of their play. 

“ Love will endure,” song, words by Harold Boulton. Music by Alfred 
Scott Gatty. The rather sad lines are simply and tastefully set: a change 
of time in the latter half of each verse imparts pleasant variety. 


[From Curwen and Sons. ] 
“The Watcher,” song for contralto or bass voice, by Adam Geibel 
Interestingly descriptive of the anxious vigil of a fisherman’s wife on a 
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stormy night. The commencement is appropriately sad, but, in accordance 
with the words, pleasant changes both of rhythm and key follow until the 
whole ends happily. The accompaniment is full, and tonic-solfa indications 
are carefully added. 


[From the Lonpon Music PusiisHine Company. ] 

“ Golden Eyes,” words translated from the Greek by Andrew Lang, music 
by Mrs Sheffield Neave. A light and tasteful setting of the choice and 
elegant lines. ; 

[From W. H. Auxen and Co.] 

“Mendelssohn,” by J. Cuthbert Hadden. This is the second of the 
series of “Biographies of Great Composers” published by this firm 
and is from the pen of the writer who also wrote the preceding “ Life of 
Handel.” It narrates all the chief details of the composer’s life in a 
sufficiently accurate and agreeable manner. The author does not claim to 
have had access to any unknown sources of information, but he seems to 
have made good use of those which lay open to him. We have not 
detected any positive errors on matters of fact, but when the 
author says that the “Antigone” has not been heard for nearly forty 
years, he may possibly give a wrong idea, as, of course, the music 
has been frequently heard in concert-rooms, though not on the stage. 
Again, in speaking of Mendelssohn’s testimonial.to Sterndale Bennett 
when he was a candidate for the Reid Professorship at Edinburgh, Mr. 
Hadden says that Bennett was rejected “in favour of one whose name has 
not even a minor place in the history of our country’s music.” Mr. Pierson 
may not have realised the expectations of his friends, but he does not 
deserve to be ignored in quite so contemptuous a fashion. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
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On Monday Mr. Sims Reeves made his first appearance in London as a 
“ farewellist *’ to the huge delight of an audience which filled the 
“Garden” from roof to floor—the latter being for the occasion occupied 
by seated listeners. The great singer was in excellent form, and as he 
generously granted two encores he actually sang four songs: ‘‘ Come into 
the Garden Maud” and “My Pretty Jane,” “The Bay of Biscay” and 
“The Jolly Young Waterman.” Time deals gently with Mr. Reeves— 
on Monday, at any rate, the power of his voice astonished those 
who realized how long he had been before the public. We must 
be allowed, however, to protest against the unwarrantable liberties 
taken with the text of “My Pretty Jane,’ which besides being 
departures from the “composer’s intention,” were in anything but 
good taste. Has Mr. Reeves forgotten that Noblesse oblige? 

On Wednesday “classical”? music was represented by Beethoven’s 
* Pastoral”? Symphony, Mendelssohn’s bright and very interesting over- 
ture “Son and Stranger” (which would well bear more frequent 
hearing), Weber’s “Concertstiick,’ the entr’acte from Schubert’s 
‘“Rosamunde,’? Wagner’s “ Triume,’’ and Mackenzie’s charming “ Bene- 
dictus’’—the two last-named for strings only. Of these Mendelssohn 
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and Schubert were the best played, being given not only with great pre- 
cision but with unusual finish and delicacy. In terrible contrast stood the 
Wagner piece, which suffered from want of due phrasing and just intona- 
tion. In the place of Mr. Arthur Friedheim Miss Josephine Lawrence 
played the pianoforte part of Weber’s piece in a creditable and 
legitimate style, but without much fire. The vocalists were Miss 
Amy Sherwin, who sang Dvérak’s beautiful “ Songs my mother taught 
me,” and a mazurka of Chopin’s transcribed for the voice, and, in response 
to an encore, a delightful song of Jensen’s; and Mr. Barrington Foote, 
who gave an admirable rendering of “Non piu Andrai.’’ Mr. George 
Clutsam accompanied with his usual tact and discretion, and Mr. Crowe of 
course conducted. 








PROVINCIAL. 
—_@———. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


BIRMINGHAM, Sept. 8.—The comparative rest indulged in by your pro- 
vincial correspondents for the last three months on account of manque de 
sujet is on the point of being rudely disturbed. From all sides announce- 
ments are pouring in, full of promise of a lively musical season. First in 
the field appear the Messrs. Harrison, whose list of first-rate artists to be 
heard during the season includes well nigh every name of repute in this 
country. Provision has been made to suit every taste. To the lover 
of classical music Sir Charles Hallé, his orchestra, and his gifted 
wife will appeal; the lover of ballads will hear all his favourites. 
The list of vocalists, headed by Madame Albani, includes Miss Ella Russell, 
Mesdames Nordica, Macintyre, Valleria, Antoinette Trebelli, ete. In the 
instrumental department Madame de Pachmann will make her début here, 
also the juvenile pianist Max Hambourg, Madame Essipoff, and a host of 
violinists and violoncellists. Our Birmingham Festival Choral Society, 
although their balance sheet shows another deficit, will give their usual 
Subscription Concerts. Mr. Stockley and his orchestra and the various 
choral and orchestral associations who cater for artisan classes will also 
give their usual series cf popular concerts. Shall we hear much of Wagner ? 
I fear not! The only orchestra capable of doing justice to his music is Sir 
Charles Hallé’s band, and for this we shall have to wait till March. 

CHELTENHAM.—After an uneventful summ er the musical and dramatic 
season was opened here on Monday by the local entrepreneurs, Messrs. 
Dale, Forty, andj Co., with the German Reed combination at the Corn 
Exchange, when a large and very appreciative audience enjoyed the new 
musical dramatic sketch as played by Messrs. A. German Reed, Avalon 
Collard, and J. L. Mackay, and Misses Holland and Tully. Mr. Corney 
Grain was in his best vein, and with his “Society Peepshow for 1890” 
greatly pleased his audience, his satirical “ patter” and songs keeping 
up a continuous ripple of laughter and applause. The performance was 
repeated on Tuesday. On Thursday and two following nights the return 
visit of Mr. Redfarn’s No. 1 “ Dorcthy Company ” was made at the same 
hall, which has been accorded a provisional dramatic license for six months. 
The Musical Festival Society are now in full practice, preparing for the 
four days’ Festival next month at the Winter Gardens, and many other 
enterprises are in hand which promise to make the season very attractive. 


Erratum.—In the letter of our Southsea correspondent last week the 
name of Mr. Austin Storry was misprinted ‘‘ Austin Harry.” 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHEsttTton Roap, FuiuHam, 8.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
200, Harrow Roan, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 


Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
11, Baron’s Court, West Kensinaton, W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
31, Hauser STREET, CADOGAN Square, W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH Houses, HussBanp’s Boswortu, RucBy. 








TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, FincHLEY Roan, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Chevalier SCOVEL, 
The American Tenor, 
SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT, 1890-91, LYRIC THEATRE, 
LONDON. 


Address Mr. F. A. Scuwas, 
24, East 17TH St., New Yorx Ciry. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
ee Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDDE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL 
14, WimPoLe Street, W. 
oer, Sole nas W. B. Heater, 
10a, Warwick Street, W 


CONTRALTOS. 


PIANOFORTE. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, Bensizze Roan, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 


56, DucHEess Roap, EpG@BAsToN, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 


arenes” at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, Baker Srreet, W. 





Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OpPrpans Roap, Primrose HI, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B, HEALEY, 
10a, WaRwick Street, W. 











BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c, 


44, Gr. MagLBorouGH STREET. 





—______ | 


BARITONES. 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, SrraNnp, W.C. 





r. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER Piace, Dorset Squagz, N.W. 


———————————_——_————————EEEEwees 


GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Eastructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
224, Dorset Srreer, Porrman Squares, W., 


where nay be ned teeg celebrated book, ‘* Learning 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s 6d. - 








Madame de LLANA 

(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 

is open to accept engagements for Concerts and ‘At 
Homes” and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, Grove GARDENS, Hanover Gates, N.W. 








Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 


Address—57, BRONDESBURY VILLAS, 
KILBURN. 








HARP. 





Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Street, Beteravis, 8.W. 


i of PORTRAITS that have appeared 
IN THE 


MUSICAL WORLD. 


. Edward Grieg. 


. Frederic Chita 
. Prof. Herkomer’s ‘‘ An Idyl.”’ 
. Fraulein Hermine S seg 
. Signorina Teresina 
Madame Marcella Sembuleh. 
6. Madame Backer Gréndhal, 
. Sir John Stainer. 
. Madame Lillian poeta, 
27. M. Jean de Reszke. 
. Charles Dibdin. 
. Joseph Hollman. 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
. Frau Amalie Materna, 
ae Van Dyck. 
. M. Johannes Wolff. 
Madame Patey. 
. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 
. The Bayreuth Conductors. 
. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott, 
. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
Madame Patti- — 
. Johannes Braham 
Professor Villiers | Stanford. 
. Arrigo Boito. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, 
. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
7. -Madame Trebelli. 
. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 
- Robert Browning. 
. Miss Grace Damian. 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 
ll. Mr. Frederick Corder. 
. Madame Georgina Burns. 
q ao Art. ot de eng 
Miss — acintyre. 
. Mr. J. L. Tool 
. Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert. 
Browning’s “‘ Strafford.” 
- Mr. Leslie Crotty. 
. Miss Marguerite Hall. 
. Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 
The Late Dr. Wylde. 
. Bie. Zreteste _——. 
Dr. G. C. Ma: 
12. Miss Agnes an: 


Mrs. 
_ Zélie de ‘Lussan. 
i Bernard Staven 

0. Mise Fanny Moody. 
Madame Teresa Carreno. 

24. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
Mr, J. J. Paderewski. 
Moritz Moszkowski. 


Meteme Clara Schumann. 


The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 33d. per copy, 
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ASCHER BER G 








SPOSHHSSHSSSSSSOSSHSSHSHHHHSHHHHSSHSOSH OOS OOOOD 


“I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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